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Tf I might give a short hint te an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling undiaseed 
truth, let him proclaim wav with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great msn, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expoct martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless,—DE For, ; 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


—O0— 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


“Thave seven crores” (seventy millions) “of rupees by 
me, every rupee of which I will hurl at the head of the 
British Government, and I will roll the border tribes against 
them like blasts of fire.” These are the words which Shere 


Ali is reported to have uttered in public Durbar; and, if} 8° 


they are really his, they show that His Highness is a master 
of forcible and picturesque speech. But, after all, they may 
only be a specimen of the mesial which every long-haired, 
greasy fig-seller from beyond the frontier may any morning 
be heard retailing in the Indian bazaars. If they are Shere 
Ali’s, it would be interesting to know how and when he 
acquired his extraordinary influence over the border tribes. 
Until a few weeks since, at least, these tribes owed infinitely 
less allegiance to Shere Ali than the Rhodope insurgents or 
the guerilla warriors of Bosnia owe to the Porte. Until now, 
the world has been under the impression that it would be 
easier for the Indian Government—which, in spite of its 
poverty can muster more than seven crores of rupees—to 
“roll the border tribes, like a blast of fire,’ against Shere 
Ali than for Shere Ali to roll them, in like manner, 
against his inoffensive neighbours. However, the story very 
well illustrates the present strained relations between the 
two Powers. The Indian Government firmly believes that 
Shere Ali, with Russian help, is quite capable of making 
the ettempt; and so the new Mission, destined to be 
memorable in the history of India, is now at Peshawur, 
awaiting the Ameer’s reply. The Mission, it is said, will in- 
clude about 1,000 persons—exclusive, it seems, of a detach- 
ment of cavalry and another of infantry to be added to the 
military escort already told off. The latest news also states 
that arrangements have been concluded with the Khyber 
Pass tribes for a safe conduct, and that the Khyberees have 
given General Chamberlain hostages for their good behaviour. 
And, to appreciate the significance of this enterprise, it 
ought to be borne in mind that the left wing of Jacob’s 
Rifles and a portion of the Scinde Horse have been ordered 
into Quettah. 





Factory legislation for India! The very mention of such 
a thing is a startling reminder of the great and rapid trans- 
formations which are taking place in that country. Not that 
the proposal is new. For years past, diminution in the hours 
of work, extinction of child labour, cessation of work on the 
Sundays, and medical inspection of the Bombay cotton factories, 
have been the subject of many Bills submitted, unsuccessfully, 
to the Legislative Council. The proposal, however, is new 


to most Englishmen, though it now looks as if Parliament 
and the public were to hear more of it. A Bill was lately 
brought forward by Mr. Sorabjee Shapoorjee, a member of 
the Bombay Council; but, by reason of the opposition of the 
local millowners, and the dissent of the local Council itself, 
it has been rejected by the Supreme Government. The 
ordinary working hours are from sunrise to sunset, with 
half an hour for meals. Children work as long as 
own men and women. There is no Sunday holiday, 
for the alternate Sundays, supposed to be holidays, are turned 
to account in the cleaning of workshops and machinery. Mr. 
Sorabjee Shapoorjee wishes to prohibit altogether the employ- 
ment of children under the age of eight, to close the factories 
on Sundays, to limit to nine hours a day the working hours 
for children between eight and fourteen years of age, and to 
enforce registration and inspection. Dr. Blaney, medical 
officer to the Bombay municipality, if we are not mistaken, 
asserts that the evils of the factory system are already appa- 
rent in the death rate. It may be stated that a commission 
was appointed to inquire into the subject some years ago. 
Some members declared that the atmosphere of the mills was 
pernicious in the highest degree, even to native workers, 
who can stand a temperature which would be death 
almost toa European. But it is only fair to say that, in 
some of the mills, the strictest precautions were uniformly 
adopted to secure good sanitary conditions. We can also 
state that some of the millowners were—they, perhaps, still 
are—honourably distinguished for the care which they be- 
stowed upon their juvenile labourers. In more than one 
instance, classes for reading and writing were opened in con- 
nection with the mills. It is also the fact that the native 
operatives do not work with the continuous vigour of Eng- 
lishmen, and that the young hands not only take oppor- 
tunities for play but are even welcome to them. Still, 
the system, as a whole, is bad, and urgently demands 
remedy. It is curious to hear how the native millowners 
repeat the very arguments which once were urged against the 
restriction of youthful labour in English factories. 





In spite of the remarkable statistics upon textile manufac- 
ture in America, which Mr. Thomas Conolly has this week 
been contributing to The Times, the spinners and weavers of 
this country may contemplate the prospect of rivalry with 
comparative indifference. His statement seems to show, 
indirectly, that it will be the fault of the operatives, or of the 
employers, or of both, if their immense natural advantages, 
their long acquired and elaborated skill, and their prestige, 
do not enable them to retain the first place in the 
world’s markets, It is said that the Lowell carpets have. 
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driven the English article out of the American markets, but 
no one has ventured to assert that our rivals could maintain 
their position in the event of an abolition of the protective 
tariff. And the solution of the cotton rivalry question depends 
very much upon the same contingency: But can we show 
any parallel in all England to the happy relationship 
between the owners and operatives in some of the leading 
manufacturing centres in Massachussetts? We can only con- 
giatulate the people of Lowell and Lawrence on their good 
fortune, and regret that there is so little prospect of a like 
state of things among ourselves. The following is Mr. 
Conolly’s account of the way in which the owners of the 
Lawrence “ Pacific” cotton and wollen mills went to work, 
when they started in 1853 :—*“ From the incorporation of the 
company there has been a fixed purpose to do all that could 
be done to care for and elevate the operatives physically, 
socially, and intellectually, so far as could be done without 
infringing on business duties. When the buildings were 
erected in 1853, a lecture-hall was provided and a library 
and reading-room founded for the use of the workmen 
and their families. The library now contains over 7,000 
volumes, and counts more than 700 daily readers. A relief 
society was also established, whereby the sick received a 
weekly allowance, which aggregated about 5,000 dollars 
annually. The heads of families have been encouraged 
to build houses for themselves and families, the com- 
pany making loans at 6 per cent. to enable them to do 
so, and I have been informed that about 40 per cent. of 
the heads of families reside on their own homestead.” 
Like arrangements exist at the Lowell Mills, and in both 
localities quarrels between masters and operatives are wholly 
unknown. These are not merely isolated cases and on a 
small scale. The “* Pacific” mills, for instance, of which there 
are twelve, are the largest of their kind in the world. More- 
over, these mills are not, as in England, owned by private 
firms. They are the property of large joint-stock companies, 
or “ corporations,” as they are called; and their enlightened 
philanthropy forms an exception to the rule that a corporation 
has no conscience. It is refreshing to hear such accounts of 
the Massachussetts manufactures in times when our own 
Trade Union leaders lament the decay of the old close rela- 
tionship between master and artisan. The pressure of the times 
has been felt at Lowell and Lawrence as well as in Lanca- 
shire, but, says Mr. Conolly, “all the corporations regularly 
paid dividends of from three to six per cent. per annum; but 
in these, as well as in other places, I found the corporations 
which have done most to promote the welfare of their opera- 
tives have been the most prosperous.” 





On Thursday evening Mr. Baxter addressed his constituents 
at Montrose. He was, as always, in a cheerful mood, confident 
that the country will before long return to its allegiance to 
the Liberal party, but in no hurry to force on events, in no 
haste to pluck unripe fruit. Mr. Baxter evidently believes 
in giving the Tory Administration rope enough to hang itself 
with, but he is not, at the same time, blind to the serious 
dangers to which it is subjecting the country in the process 
of its own destruction. The Jingoes in the House—“a large 
and influential section of the Conservative party’”—beyond 
doubt meant mischief. Mr. Baxter, consequently, recognises 
some extenuating circumstances in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
case. He had to please this “wild set,” one of whom 
not otherwise a lunatic went the length of declaring in con- 
versation that he considered it to be the mission of England 
to spend 200 millions of money and sacrifice 150,000 men 
every twenty years in curbing the ambition of Russia. This 
may be perfectly true, but it scarcely exculpates Earl Bea- 
consfield, who, it will be remembered, fought three bloody 
campaigns over his champagne in the City long before such 
Bobadils as Sir Drummond Wolf and Captain Bedford Pim 
began to beat the drum. It would be nearer the truth to say 
that the Premier’s heedless rhetoric raised a Frankenstein 
which he latterly would have gladly laid, but could not, 
except by misrepresentations so obvious, that it is amazing 


how the stupidest of the stupid party could have been misled 
by them, 





Mr. Baxter did well to expose once more the utter 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Turcophile ‘protestations. - The no 
lord assured the peers that “ it was erroneous to sup that 
the Congress intended to proceed to the partition dae worn. 
out State, and net to strengthen, as the a assembly-had 
done, an ancient Empire which it considered essential to the 
maintenance of peace.” Partition or no partition, the fact 
remains, as Mr. Baxter well put it, that eight Governments 
shared in the spoil, and the end is not yet. The Treaty of 
1878, like the 'T'reaties of 1815 and 1856, will very soon go by 
the board. The claims of Greece to the sovereignty of Epirug 
and Thessaly are paramount, and only England, in all 
Europe, has a word to say in behalf of the Porte. England 
alone stands hetween the corrupt Pashas and the complete 
realisation of the “ bag and baggage ”’ policy, which is as cer. 
tain of speedy fulfilment as anything in the future can be, 
Lord Beacoasfield knows this, and the Jingoes know it, and 
therefore Mr. Baxter believes the noble Earl brought home 
in his pocket to gratify the insatiable vain-glory of his fol. 
lowers the fatal gift of the Anglo-Turkish Convention—the 
most dangerous arrangement ever entered into by British 
Statesman. So shamefully have Ministers abused the 
rights of the Crown that the member for Montrose is of opinion 
that it will be the duty of the next Liberal Government to bar 
such attempts in future by so revising these rights as to 
reduce the Royal prerogative to harmlessness. The sugges. 
tion is one not to be lost sight of. 





Mr. Blennerhassett has just been addressing his con. 
stituents of County Kerry. He devoted himself almost exclu. 
sively to Irish topics, and on the whole spoke words of truth 
and soberness, which is more than can be said of some of his 
compatriots. Mr. Blennerhasset made an extraordinary ad- 
mission. He has been studying English opinion and English 
character in order that he may be able to influence the Sas- 
senach to do justice to his country. The Irish Intermediate 
Education Bill Mr. Blennerhasset eulogised, and he does 
not despair that the Government will proceed much farther 
in the educational path on which it has entered. - 
The Tories, he evidently thinks, are destined to be the 
great benefactors of Catholics, because, if the Liberal 
party were to attempt similar concessions, the Con- 
servatives would offer strenuous opposition. There is, it 
must be allowed, a certain sad element of truth im this 
position of Mr. Blennerhasset. We agree with the member 
for Kerry that one of the two most pressing Irish reforms is 
the assimilation of the Irish to the English borough franchise. 
This is one of Mr. Gladstone’s “ unredeemed engagements,” 
and for Ireland it is vital. More important still is the recti- 
fication of those more important clauses of the Land Act, 
which have failed chiefly from inefficient drafting to fulfil 
their object, viz., that of facilitating the creation of a peasant 
proprietary. If Mr. Blennerhasset will proceed uninterruptedly 
with his studies of English character, he may hope, in time, 
to accomplish all his present patriotic purposes and more. 





Mr. W. E. Forster, in receiving, on Thursday, from the 
students of the University of Aberdeen, a congratulatory 
address on the manner in which he had discharged his 
rectorial duties, commented with much shrewdness on the 
advantages of the Scottish University system. ‘The ruling 
principle of the northern Universities, he truly observes, 18 
hard work. The students are, as a rule, very young as Com- 
pared with English undergraduates—lads drawn from all 
classes of the community, even the very lowest. Nowhere 
do very slender funds go further than’ at the college of 
Dugald Dalgetty, and nowhere is a sounder average scholar- 
ship acquired in so brief a space. Taking a degree early in 
life, as Mr. Forster pointed out, is of enormous advantage to 
the enterprising young Scot. Experience gained in business 
at twenty-one or twenty-two is of far more value than 
academic training, for there are many avocations which, if 
not mastered about that period of life, are never after satis 
factorily acquired. The great fault of the Scottish University, 
system at present is that, though thorough so far as it goes, 
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it is too narrow. What the intending Scottish graduate 
needs is a much wider choice of subjects. This the Scottish 
University Commissioners propose to bestow on him in 
liberal fashion, and it is pleasant to find the retiring Lord 
Rector, with his English training, entering with so much 
appreciation and sympathy into the proposed reforms. 


The reorganisation of the French Army has for the last few 
years been watched with keen interest by the military critics 
of other European nations. With wonderful energy and 
persistency France has built up her military power once more, 
and, though the latter cannot be said to have passed through 
the transition state, the verdict upon what has been accom- 
plished is generally favourable. The lesson which Napoleon 
taught Prussia has apparently been taken to heart by France 
in her turn, and the scheme of military service which she 
has adopted is in many essential points similar to the 
Prussian one. It is not, however, to mere numbers or first 
armaments that a national force must look for strength. The 
future of the French Army must depend in a great measure 
upon the completeness with which the new organisation is 
carried out through the whole military system. The source 
of weakness which involved that system in disaster is 
notorious, and need not be recalled. In the meantime, 
as far as it is possible to judge by the appearance 
of the representative force reviewed by Marshal MacMahon 
at Vincennes, the French have profited by adversity; the 
infantry are described as excellent, the artillery admi- 
rable, and the cavalry, though it left much to be desired, and 
apparently betrayed a preference for dashing tactics over the 
sort of work approved by modern ideas, was fair. The organi- 
sation contemplated by the law of 1872 isnot yet in full force, 
but it promises to give France a stronger and more reliable 
army than she has possessed for many years. It remains to 
be seen whether the professional instincts of the officers will 
have induced them to qualify themselves for the leadership 
of their men—a most essential point. 





The French Navy seems of late to have occupied a con- 
siderable share of the attention of the Government, though 
upon the actual work carried forward the authorities are as 
reticent as possible. If report speaks truly, great activity in 
the various yards has been manifested for some time past; 
torpedo boats have been built, under contract for delivery at 
early date, in large numbers; whilst the fleet of despatch 
vessels, a weak point in the navy, has been largely increased. 
Rified cannon of large calibre are being cast, and the whole 
navy seems to be undergoing a thorough overhauling. Too 
much significance need not, however, be attached to these 
signs of increased activity. <A fleet, like an army, is not 
created in a day, and, as French critics point out, the real 
increase of strength in the navy cannot be accurately mea- 
sured by the spasmodic efforts of a few months, Still, the 
fact that such efforts are made is worth notice. 





The Rev. Henry White, chaplain of the Savoy, is adver- 
tising for “ connections and admirers” ef Gavan Douglas to 
come to his aid in erecting a suitable memorial to the once- 
famous—famous, at least, in the northern portion of the 
island—Bishop of Dunkeld, who, “in a barbarous age, first 
gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page.” And an excellent Virgil 
it is, instinct to this day with life and vigow, Mr. White 
has succeeded in discovering an old brass, long missing from 
the chapel, bearing the following simple but pathetic inscrip- 
tion :—* Hic jacet Gavan Dolkglas, Natione Scotus, Dun- 
kellensis Presul, patria sud exul, Anno Xth, 1552.” This “man 
of almost royal birth, an illustrious poet, and a Minister of 
great power,” shared in the adversity of his house, and 
died, as the brass says, in exile, through no fault of his own. 
He appears to have led a most blameless life, and to have 
been for his time an accomplished an amiable ecclesiastic. 
He is the same to whom the grim lord of Tartallon alludes 
when reflecting on the infamy of Marmion’s forged letters, 


he “ Thanks God no son of mine save Gawin e’re could pen a 
line.” Surely there are a sufficient number of perfervid Scots 
in the land to enable the Chaplain of the Savoy to fittingly 


carry out his pious intention towards the relics of sucha 


worthy, 





Is the wretched woman Isabel Grant really to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law on the 26th inst.? In a moment 
of drink-begotten frenzy she fatally stabbed a husband with 
whom she had lived in amity for thirty years, and to whom 
she had borne children not afew. The Glasgow jury were 
divided as to the degree of her guilt as 9 to 6, but in Scot- 
land a bare majority suffices for a Capital verdict. There 
was not the slightest premeditation in the case, and the 
miserable creature was plunged in an agony of remorse the 
moment she realised the hideous nature of her act. In these 
circumstances the entire jury agreed in a strong recommen- 
dation to mercy, but, as yet, Mr. Cross has made no sign. 
Technically, no doubt, Isabel Grant is a murdress, but every 
instinct of humanity revolts at the idea that the law should 
be incapable of discriminating in its dread awards between 
such criminals as Palmer, Pritchard, or Chantrelle, and an 
unfortunate wretch like Isabel Grant. We can confi- 
dently assure Mr. Cross that the remission of the extreme 
penalty in this deplorable case will not injure his credit with 
the warmest advocates of the gallows. 





“ Philornis,” writing to the Standard, makes a suggestion 
that will alarm all who have Indian experiences. He proposes 
that the Acclimatisation Society should introduce, together 
with other pretty feathered foreigners, the green parrot into 
this country! He says that the parrot would probably breed 
when at large in our woods; and about that there is very 
little doubt. Every one who has the pleasure of any per- 
sonal acquaintance with the green parrot knows that his har- 
dihood almost equals his impudence, and that, for the rest, 
he has no inclination towards celibacy. Yes: no doubt, the 
green parrot, once naturalised under our skies, would increase 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, but, at the same time, 
also, he would strip every garden and orchard and ravage 
every crop. Board schools would be emptied by supreme 
national necessity, for it takes several boys to frighten one 
green parrot, and no shock to his nerves has more than a 
transient effect. ‘ Philornis,” indeed, would appear to have 
some dim notion that the population question, with special 
reference to green parrots, might in course of time come to 
require some solution—for, he observes in a casual manner, 
that parrots are very good to eat. The kind-hearted 
Michelet, it will be remembered, who had always an excuse 
ready for injudicious Mother Nature, said precisely the same 
of locusts; but Michelet did not go so far as to recommend 
the naturalisation of locusts in countries free from them on 
the plea that they were good to eat. But, as with the locust, 
so with the green parrot—if he is good to eat, he is even 
better at eating. A roast parrot is a dainty mouthful, but 
this mouthful has swallowed in its time enough apples and 
plums to keep a whole family of poor children in jam fora 
year at least. And, again, “ Philornis” is very severe upon 
“‘females”—of the human species, be it understood—*“ who, 
in their senseless cruelty, have taken to adorn their persons 
with any birds who happen, unfortunately for themselves, to 
be possessed of brilliant plumage.” But he does not explain 
how, as a “lover of birds,’ he can justify to himself the 
proceeding of inviting parrots to this country with a view of 
eating them up when they have made themselves at home. 


Every year the practice of Alpine climbling ends in fatal 
accidents. It is difficult to make out any case for sympathy 
for those who voluntarily risk their necks. The utility of a 
mountain ascent, from a scientific point of view, is scarcely 
worth notice. Fine views may, perhaps, be obtained by the 
adventurous; but a balloon offers the same advantages, and 
it seems to be generally acknowledged that aeronauts have no 
one but themselves to thank if they come to grief. 
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THE GREEK NOTE. 


The circular despatch addressed to the Powers who signed 
the Treaty of Berlin by the Greek Foreign Office will tax the 
ingenuity of the Cabinets of Europe, and especially of 
England, to answer it satisfactorily. The two pleas on which its 
contentions can best be traversed are obvious enough. Itmay be 
argued that the aggrandisement of Greece and the extension 
of Greek territory are not to be desired in the interest of 
Europe; and, though we dissent entirely from this conclu- 
sion, we admit that the fitness or capacity of Greece to suc- 
ceed to the inheritance of Turkey cannot be accepted as self- 
evident on the strength of the Pan-Hellenic theories of which 
Mr. Grant Duff has made himself the advocate. Again, it 
may be urged with still greater force that, even allowing the 
equity and expediency of increasing the area of Greece, the 
object in view is not of sufficient importance to justify the 
Western Powers in re-opening the Eastern Question. Both 
these pleas, as we have said, are sustainable; but they can 
hardly be openly advocated by the States to which Greece 
has appealed. The Congress of Berlin explicitly recognised 
the principle that Greece is entitled to receive material 
concessions of territory; and that her aggrandisement is 
a matter of interest not only to her own welfare but to that 
of Europe. These principles have been formally if reluct- 
antly acquiesced in by our Government; and Lord Salisbury 
is therefore debarred from replying to M. Delyanis either 
that the demands of Greece are unreasonable, or that their 
enforcement is no concern or interest of England. Moreover, 
it is idle to ignore the fact that England is under special and 
exceptional obligations towards Greece. At the most critical 
point of the late complications our Government went out of 
its way to take Greece under our protection. Shortlived as 
unwelcome memories are wont to be, the British public can- 
not have forgotten how it was announced that Lord Derby 
had insisted upon Greece being represented at the Congress, 
and how the organs of the Ministry extolled the diplomacy 
of a Government which had checkmated the Sclavoniec in- 
trigues of Russia by favouring the development of the Hel- 
lenic nationality in the Balkan Peninsula. <A record of the 
shortlived crusade undertaken by the Ministry on behalf of 
Hellas survives in one of the cleverest cartoons that has ap- 
peared of late years in Punch, in which John Bull is depicted 
as a gentleman going down to dinner, who, on finding that no 
other lady has been left, offers to take Greece, delineated as a 
little girl, to the Congress banquet. With the collapse of the 
Baden-Baden Congress, the scheme of setting up Greece as a 
protégé of England’s fell to the ground. The scheme was due 
to a belief, prevalent at the time the Treaty of San Stefano 
was first made public, that Turkey was about to pass under 
the protectorate of Russia. As soon as this belief was found 
to be groundless, the British Government resorted to its old 
policy of upholding Turkey; and, as a necessary consequence, 
of throwing cold water on the aspirations of Greece. 

The Greeks, however, have a far more definite ground of 
complaintagainst England than that of having held out hopes to 
them which have never been realised. The insurrection in Thes- 
saly broke out atthe very moment when its occurrence was most 
likely to prove fatal to the strenuous efforts being made 
by the British Government to at once avoid the necessity of 
a war with Russia and yet to secure important modifications 
of the San Stefano Treaty. For the success of these efforts 
the holding of an European Congress was an essential condi- 
tion; and yet the meeting of the Conference was an impos- 
sibility if war had broken out between Greece and Turkey. 
Such a contingency was on the very eve of occurring. The 
Greek armies had crossed the Turkish frontiers, and a formal 
declaration of war was imminent. It is the fashion now to 
say that Greece never seriously anticipated the notion of a 
single-handed contest with Turkey, and that she was resolved 
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not to fight unless she could obtain a guarantee from some 
of the Great Powers that, in theevent of her defeat, the Turks 
should not be allowed to exercise the right of conquest. The 
assertion, however, rests on no satisfactory evidence, and ig 
intrinsically improbable. Whatever other virtues the Greeks 
may lack, they are not wanting in astuteness ; and very little 
political insight was required to show that a war with Turke 
was for them at that particular period a game of “ Heads f 
win and tails you lose.’ If the Greek armies had carried 
the day, and had gained possession of Thessaly, Europe would 
certainly not have interfered to restore the rule of the Porte, 
If, on the other hand, the Greeks had been defeated the Rus. 
sian troops would have made any attempt on the part of the 
Turks to execute reprisals an excuse for occupying Con. 
stantinople; while, if the worst came to the worst, 
France and Italy, not to mention Germany and England, 
would never have permitted the Greek ports to be 
bombarded or the Greek cities to be oceinniol by the vic. 
torious Ottomans. On the more probable supposition that 
Greece, without succeeding in occupying Thessaly, was stil] 
able to hinder the Turks from restoring their authority in 
the insurgent districts, she would have had, on Prince 
Bismarck’s beati possidentes principle, a far stronger position 
at the Congress than she had when she appeared simply and 
solely in the character of a suppliant. 

These considerations are too obvious to nave escaped the 
notice of the Athenian statesmen. Yet, asa matter of fact, 
they recalled the Greek armies at the very moment when the 
insurrection in Thessaly was assuming formidable propor. 
tions. Their explanation of their conduct is that they re. 
ceived assurances from our Government that, if they would 
only recall their troops, and thus remove the fresh peril 
which threatened the peace of Europe, they should not be 
the losers by their forbearance in any subsequent settle. 
ment of the Eastern Question. Now, without accus- 
ing our own Government of any deliberate duplicity 
or breach of faith, we cannot doubt that some such 
assurance was given either directly or indirectly, and that 
the fact of the Greeks relying upon our professions was the 
cause of their consenting to remain imactive at the turning 
point of the Eastern difficulty. Under these circumstances, 
our Government is bound in honour to deal not only fairly 
but liberally with the Greeks. Yet, instead of this, there is 
an obvious disposition on the part of our Foreign Office to 
treat the Hellenic claims as unreasonable and inopportune. 
The Greek case, as M. Delyanis has stated it, is a singularly 
strong one. By the 24th Article of the Treaty of Berlin 
Turkey was formally recommended to make certain conces- 
sions of territory to Greece in Thessely and Epirus. The 
Porte consented to sign the Treaty, and thereby admitted 
the obligation to carry out the recommendations of the 
Congress. Thereupon, after a reasonable interval, the 
Government of Athens requested the Porte to appoint 
commissioners to discuss with the delegates of Greece 
the manner in which the Article in question could be 
best carried into effect. No reply has yet been made to this 
request. Meanwhile the Porte issued a circular to the Powers 
represented at the Congress, stating the reasons why it could 
not comply with the stipulations of the Treaty in respect of 
Greece, and objecting rot to the particular cession of territo 
proposed, but to any cession at all. When, at last, the Hel- 
lenie Government insisted upon a categorical answer to its 
demand for the appointment of a Turko-Greek Commission, 
the Porte rejoined that it would not even entertain the dis- 
cussion of this demand till such time as it had reeeived 
answers from the Great Powers to its own despatch, stating 
the causes why it declined to make any cession whatever. 
Upon this Greece formally appealed to the Powers to take 
such steps as might be requisite for the enforcement of the 
stipulations to which they had given their sanction, and in 
which Turkey had aquiesced in order to secure the signa 
ture of the Treaty of Berlin. Whatever view may be 
taken of the abstract justice or injustice of Hellenic 
claims it is impossible to blame Greece for pressing for 
a decision. If she waits till the Russian armies are with- 
drawn from Turkish soil, till the Bosnian insurrection is sup- 
pressed, and the Eastern Question is settled for the time 














being, she loses the weapons by which alone Turkey can be 
coerced into compliance with her demands. The weakness of 
Turkey is her opportunity, and she is not likely to be cajoled 
a second time into sacrificing her prospects of aggrandise- 
ment for the sake of avoiding complications which, however 
injurious to the tranquillity of Europe, can hardly fail to be 
beneficial to herself. Everything now depends upon how far 
the Powers of Europe are prepared to uphold the recom- 
mendations to which they pledged their faith. Their decision 
must necessarily be guided by that of England, and every 
consideration of feeling and honour should urge England to 
stand by Greece at the decisive moment. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND FRANCE. 


A singular controversy has of late been carried on in the 
French Press. The subject matter in dispute is whether 
Germany had ever any serious intention of attacking France 
after the payment of the war indemnity ; whether this inten- 
tion, if entertained, was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of Russia; and whether the policy of crushing France 
for once and for all was or was not favoured by the great 
Chancellor. The history of the negotiations between Germany, 
Russia, and Austria, which preceded the conclusion of the 
Triple Alliance, is still very imperfectly known ; but the fol- 
lowing facts have hitherto a taken for granted. 

It was believed at Berlin that the terms of peace imposed 
by the Treaty of Versailles would crush France both as a 
military and an industrial Power for many years to come. 
When, therefore, it was discovered that, notwithstanding her 
terrible disasters and her enormous indemnity, France was 
able to pay off her liabilities and to reorganise her army, the 
German Government grew alarmed at the unexpected vitality 
of its hereditary enemy, and resolved to deal France, while 
still unable to resist, a final blow from which there should be 
no possibility of her recovery. This resolution was believed 
to have had its origin with Prince Bismarck, who was 
instigated at once by an unreasoning antipathy to France 
and bya desire to facilitate the unification of Germany 
through an appeal to the patriotic sentiments of the German 
people. The project, however, of a fresh invasion of France 
fell through in consequence of the resolute refusal of Russia 
to countenance any proposal of the kind. Such, we repeat, 
is the version of the course of events which has been accepted 
both in France and Germany as substantially correct up to 
the present time. Of a sudden, however, on the real or sup- 
posed authority of Prince Bismarck, the world is informed 
that this version is a complete delusion, that no idea of a 
second invasion of France ever took serious form or substance 
at Berlin, that Russia never offered any opposition to such 
vague proposals for a renewal of the war as may have been 
talked of, and that these proposals found their strongest and 
most persistent opposer in the person of the Imperial Char- 
cellor. This information has been communicated through 
the agency of The Times’ correspondent in Paris; and, on 
this point, it may be worth while to say that the system on 
which the foreign correspondence of the leading journal has, 
of late, been conducted seems to us open to very grave objec- 
tions. Within the last few years The Times has adopted the 
plan of employing foreigners almost exclusively as its repre- 
sentatives abroad. If it was the custom with us to have 
newspaper articles signed, the advantages or disadvantages of 
English as compared with foreign correspondents would be 
matters which journalistic proprietors could be left to decide 
for themselves. As it is, the foreign correspondence of The 
Times carries the weight of the views expressed by English- 
men of intelligence, writing from an English standpoint, 
while in reality it expresses only the views of a number of 
gentlemen of nondescript nationality, who know little and 
care less about English sentiments, convictions, and inte- 
rests. 

The evil we allude to would be far less serious if news- 
paper correspondents continued to discharge their old- 
fashioned function of telling what they see and reporting 
what they hear, and leaving the deductions from their obser- 
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vations to be pointed out by the editorial department of the 
paper. But, under the new system initiated by special tole- 
graphic wires, “ Our Own Correspondents” have been cn- 
couraged to give their own opinions in lieu of news, to indite 
leading articles instead of letters, and to identify thom- 
selves with political parties in the countries from which 
they write, and to which they belong by birth or re- 
sidence. Now, the chief offender in this respect is M, 
de Blowitz, who, since the late Mr. Hardman’s death, 
has been the representative of The Times. This gentleman 
has recently been decorated by the Dufaure Ministry for 
special services, rendered, not to the journal h2 represents, 
but to the French Government. We have no objection to the 
view of French politics taken by this gentleman—the mor? so 


as it coincides inthe main with the opinions we have expressed: 


in these columns. All we would point out is that he has 
made himself the officious if not the official advocate of the 
existing French Administration—a position which is com- 
patible with perfect sincerity of conviction, but is scarcely 
consistent with the independence of judgment we used 
formerly to consider the distinguishing characteristic of a 
British newspaper correspondent. Whatever estimate ma 
be placed upon the literary merit or demerit of the disqu!- 
sitions with which M. de Blowitz daily deluges the columns 
of the leading journal, we can only regard them in the 
light of inspired communications from the French Mi. 
nistry; and, on this account, we do not attach the same 
importance to them as we should to the utterances of 
a less well-informed but more independent correspondent. 
For instance, the course of recent events has brought 
about a considerable rapprochement—to use a diplomatic 
phrase—between the Governments of Berlin and Paris. 
Owing to various reasons into which we need not enter, 
but which are not discreditable either to the independence 
or the patriotism of the Republican Ministers, the goodwill 
of the Cabinet. of Berlin is a matter of importance to M. 
Waddingtun and his colleagues. On the other hand, it is 
obviously for the interest of Germany to detach France from 
any thought of a coalition with Kussia, and to remove the 
extreme suspicion with which Prince Bismarck’s policy is 
regarded by the French nation. No more effective plan 
could be devised for promoting the friendly relations desired 
both at Paris and Berlin than to dispel the impression, 
whether true or false, that Germany, under the influence of 
Prince Bismarck, had been on the eve of a wanton invasion 
of France at the first moment she showed signs of recovering 
from the effects of the late war, and that this design had 
only been abandoned owing to the intervention of Russia. 
Nor, again, could it have been easy to suggest a more 
effective means of dispelling this impression than by contra- 
dicting the popular belief on the authority of an independent 
foreign journal whose reputation justly entitles any state- 
ment it may make to the confidence of the public abroad as 
well as at home. So M. de Blowitz was selected as the 


recipient of the Chancellor’s studied indiscretions ; and by | 


his influence The Times was induced to contradict, “on the 
very best authority,” the statement that Prince Bismarck had 
ever contemplated a further dismemberment of France, or 
that Russia had interfered to prevent the purpose from 
being executed. Oddly enough, the report which M. de 
Blowitz was instructed to contradict was first made public 
by The Times itself; and, if we are rightly informed, the 
quarter from which the original version of the “ French 
scare” was derived was one deserving far higher weight than 
any second-hand report of a communication made by Prince 
Bismarck to a newspaper correspondent for the avowed object 
of reproduction. We have neither the right nor the wish to 
impute the slightest want of good faith to M. de Blowitz. All 
we would say is that when he makes himself the mouthpiece 
of a foreign Minister, and guarantees, under the name 
of The Times, statements of whose authenticity he can 
have no other knowledge than the fact that they re- 

resent what his Ministerial informants would like to 

e believed, he is deserting the province which we 
have hitherto regarded as appertaining to an English news- 

aper correspondent. The assertions of M. de Blowitz have 
eee categorically refuted by a number of well-informed 
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French authorities ; and our own impression is that—not for 
the first time in his career—Prince Bismarck has traded upon 
the vanity and self-importance of a special correspondent to 
get his own version of recent events represented as gospel, 
without committing himself directly to the authenticity of 
the statements made in his name and at his suggestion. As 
i matter of fact, throughout the period which preceded the 
‘French scare,’ Prince Bismarck lost no opportunity of 
expressing himself in the most violent way about the hostile 
intentions of France, and the necessity for Germany to strike 
at once if she was not to be taken at a disadvantage hereafter. 
To such an extent was this violence carried that an eminent 
diplomatist at Berlin about this date described the Chancellor 
as suffering under “ France uponthe brain.” Nor isit possible 
to suppose, as Prince Bismarck would have the world believe, 
that he had nothing to do with the outcry for a second war with 
France, and that for a time his pacific counsels were drowned 
by the extravagance of Moltke and the military party. There 
is something almost ludicrous in this attempt of the author 
of the “ bluod and iron” policy to pass himself off as the 
friend of peace who with difficulty succeeds in restraining the 
ardour of his bellicose colleagues. How far Prince Bismarck 
ever seriously intended to declare war against France a second 
time is open to very grave question; but there can be no 
reasonable doubt as to his having professed an intention of 
doing so. Nor is there any valid ground for disputing the 
theory that the Czar practically placed a veto for the time 
upon the warlike actions of Berlin, though it is probable 
enough that the Chancellor relied from the outset upon the 
Russian veto to avert the very storm he had himself been 
mainly instrumental in conjuring up. What may have been 
the full history of the panic which preceded the Imperial inter- 
view at Berlin we neither know nor profess to know. All we 
are certain is that the whole truth is not to be found in the 
confessions of Prince Bismarck as reported in The Times by 
M. de Blowitz. 


AN ITALIAN JOHN OF LEYDEN. 


To any one who knows the Italy, not of poems and fiction, 
but of real life, the most astounding fact about the career of 
the prophet Lazzaretti, who was killed the other day at 
Arcidosso, is that Italy should have been the scene of his 
pilgrimage, and that Italians should have been his followers 
and disciples. Of all countries in the world Italy would 
seem the least hopeful soil for a Revivalist movement. Before 
you can mould metal you must make it hot; before you can 
convert people from one faith to another you must awaken 
them to some kind of spiritual life. All attempts to intro- 
duce Protestantism into the Peninsula have ended in failure, 
not because the masses are attached to the dogmas of the 
Church of Rome, but because they are utterly indifferent to 
the questions which underlie all religious controversy. 
Ordinary Italians, especially those brought up under the 
immediate rule of the Papacy, are too profoundly incurious 
about spiritual matters ever to be addicted to active 
scepticism. The frame of mind which impels men in 
other lands to make war against dogmas and supersti- 
tions has no counterpart South of the Alps. An apathetic 
conviction, that religion is not a matter worth fussing 
about one way or another, represents the belief, if we 
may so call it, of the native-born Italian. Even in the highest 
natures, and the most genuinely devout minds in Italy, there 
is noticeable a materialist view of life which contrasts 
strangely with the asceticism and enthusiasm of the foreign 
devotees of the Church. The zeal which knows no bounds, 
the faith which surmounts all obstacles, the fervour which 
disregards all mundane considerations, are things alien and 
foreign to Italian soil, or, in their own phrase, Ultramontane, 
coming from beyond the mountains. It is in the north, not 
in the south, that Anabaptists, Methodists, Quakers, Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Swedenborgians, Mormons, Agapemonists, 
and all the countless sects which represent the passionate if 
extravagant yearning of mankind for a saving faith, have 
found their birth and their development. Savonarola him- 
self, the greatest of the Italian Revivalists, was more of a 
political than a religious reformer; and it is noteworthy that, 


throughout all the revolutions and convulsions of which the 
Peninsula was the scene during the present century, there j 

as far as we know, not a single instance till quite recently of 
agitation of a distinctly religious character. It is a sign of 
the change which has come over Italy, under free institutions 
and active political life, that a eet of the John of Leyden 
type add | have grown up amidst her people and found 
footing on her soil. | 

On this account the story of David Lazzaretti—fanatic, im. 
postor, martyr, madman, or whatever he may have been—' 
possesses an interest of a more general kind than that which 
appertains to it as another illustration of morbid religions 
eccentricity. Lazzaretti, as we learn from a narrative 
which has recently been published abroad, was born four and 
forty years ago. ‘‘ He was the son of parents in Tuscany, the 
least active, intellectually, of the Italian States, was brought 
up without any education, and carried on the trade of a. 
herdsman.” In common with other Revivalists, from the days 
of St. Augustin down to those of Ned Wright, the converted 
burglar, he was celebrated, or deemed that he was celebrated, 
in early life for his dissoluteness and his hatred to religion 
and the Church. When the Revolution spread over Italy in 
1869, the prophet of the future took service under Garibaldi, 
and fought the battle of Antichrist. Of what became of him 
during the next eight years no record is preserved. In 1869 
he appeared in Rome, and there sought and obtained the 
patronage of certain high ecclesiastical dignitaries, on the 
plea that he had seen visions and had received a m 
from on high bidding him to repentance. His clerical 
patrons placed him in a convent, but the strictness of con- 
ventual discipline was distasteful to his inclinations, and he 
sought refuge in a hermitage, where he saw some visions and 
dreamed some dreams. St. Peter and the Virgin Mary both 
made themselves manifest to him and told him that a great 
mission, to end in a glorious martyrdom, was the lot reserved 
for him; and, as a sign of his consecration to the service of 
the Church, the Apostle engraved upon his forehead the sign 
of the cross, the mark whereof remained indelible to the day 
of his death. Armed with this outward and visible sign of 
his miraculous mission, Lazzaretti began to preach the approach 
of the day of tribulation, to exhort mankind to flee from the 
wrath to come, and to promise salvation to the elect who 
might listen to his voice. His words fell upon fruitful soil, 
and by 1870 he had become the head of a religious sect, 
who recognised him as their inspired teacher and leader, 
A sort of community was formed at Montelabro, hard by 
Siena, and a church was built in honour of the miraculous 
vision vouchsafed to the founder of the sect. Up to this time 
Lazzaretti inculcated implicit devotion to the Holy See, 
though his teaching was that of a franc tireur rather than 
that of a regular soldier of the Church Militant on earth. 
But, in 1871, his creed sustained a new development. It is 
the fate of almost all Revivalists to suffer obloquy and un- 
merited suspicion for their attempt to lead men to a higher 
life; and Lazzaretti was no exception to the rule. In 1871 
he was arrested on a charge of obtaining money under false 
pretences. After several months detention, he was finally 
acquitted, and returned to take the command of his com- 
munity, enhanced in his authority by his persecution and 
his vindication. 

Upon his return, Lazzaretti, for the first time, taught 
openly the doctrine that the elect were not only to enjoy 
salvation hereafter, but were to have their reward also in this 
mortal life. Everything was to be in common; and theirs 
was to be the earth and the fulness thereof. In some crude 
fashion of his own, he reproduced a parody of Communism, 
and taught that the faithful were to have for their own enjoy- 
ment the goods and the women of the community. .Somehow, 
the new Evangel of Oneida Creek and of the Agapemone did 
not take hold of the Italian mind; and Lazzaretti then 
started a project for the restoration of the Temporal 
Sovereignty of the Papacy. Nothing came of the project, 
but it brought the prophet into close relations with the 
leaders of the Ultramontane party both in Italy and abroad, 
who apparently regarded him as an agent worth studying. 
In 1873 he again got into trouble with the police, was _— 
tried and convicted as a common swindler, and was senteD 
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to fifteen months’ imprisonment. Once again his innocence 
or his luck stood him in good st His case was taken up 
actively by a number of influential sympathisers; an appeal 
was made against his conviction, and, finally, the appeal 
resulted in the quashing of his sentence, after he had served 
only half his term of imprisonment. But, for some reason or 
another, after his release from prison, he did not return to 
his brotherhood at Montelabro, but betook himself and his 
family—for celibacy was no part of his creed—to Lyons, 
where he resided for four years. While living abroad 
he published several semi-mystic works, such as “ My 
struggle with God,” which were, it would seem, de- 
signed to sustain the faith of his followers, and were 
not addressed to the outside world. In any case, they 
fell dead. At last, after one or two flying visits to the 
community, he published a pamphlet proclaiming to the 
elect that he was the chosen representative of God, the in- 
carnation of the Godhead, the new Messiah, whose mission it 
was to reform and regenerate the world. Hitherto, the 
Catholic priesthood had given Lazzaretti a certain protection 
as a champion, however unorthodox, of the Papacy. But, 
with his assumption of Divine authority, the favour of the 
Church was withdrawn from him. Henceforward, while the 
secular authorities regarded Lazzaretti as an imposter, the 
spiritual authorities looked upon him asa heretic; and the 
coalition of the clergy and the police proved too strong for 
him intheend. In July last he returned for the last time to 
Montelabro, announced that the hour had come for the elect 
to enter into their inheritance, and proceeded to organize an 
expedition for the recovery of the kingdom of God. ‘The first 
step towards the realization of his programme was to be 
the taking possession of certain lands at his birth place 
Arcidosso, which he asserted belonged of right to the 
community ; and, in his advance at the head of his disciples, 
King David, as he now called himself, was shot down by the 
police as a disturber of the public peace. So ended the 
eareer of this Italian Revivalist. Whether he was a genuine 
fanatic or a vulgar impostor, or a crazed madman, is an open 
question. Our own surmise would be that he was neither 
the one nor the other, but a sort of compound of the three. 
As wehave said, the mere fact of his existence seems an.anach- 
ronism in Italy ; and that such an anachronism should be a 
possibility proves that with the revolutions of the Peninsula 
a new life is springing up, socially and religiously as well as 
politically. We have as little sympathy as may be with the 
developments of religious fanaticism, of which the kingship 
of David Lazzaretti is a type. Still, experience teaches us 
that such abnormal outgrowths are the necessary accompani- 
ments of any active meeting of popular thought, and when we 
find that a John of Leyden has actually appeared in Italy, we 
are induced to say, with Galileo, “ But it moves.” 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Gladstone’s article in the latest number of the North 
American Review is an enormous bone for all manner of con- 
troversialists to worry over. It contains the elements of limit- 
less controversy, for in it the greatest of living statesmen lays 
bare the very foundations on which rise the imposing super- 
structures cf the British Monarchy and the American 
Republic. Digging simultaneously about the roots of 
such institutions almost necessarily involves comparisions, 
and comparisons are proverbially odious. In penning “ Kin 
beyond Sea” Mr. Gladstone has evidently been at extraor- 
dinary pains to eschew offence; but, as might in the circum- 
stances have been expected, he has not altogether succeeded. 
Our “leading journal” does not know whether to laugh or cry 
over certain of the passages of the North American, which on 
the other side of the Atlantic has already run through six 
2ditions—so great is the interest which the production has 
excited among the citizens of the United States. The can- 
dour of the article is simply admirable, and it may well be 
that it contains the germs of an Anglo-American alliance be- 
side which the tawdry Oriental imperialism of Earl Beaconsfield 
must be esteemed poor indeed. While the Premier is groping 


after a hopeless = in the despotic East, the ex-Premier, 
with a true instinct for liberty, seeks to redress the balance 
by drawing closer our ties and sympathies with “our own 
flesh and blood” in the free West. What he has written in 
“Kin beyond Sea” is like bread cast on the waters, which 
may be found after many days. Mr. Gladstone does not, in 
so many words, foreshadow a time when the two great 
branches of the English race shall reunite to form one omni- 
—— State; but in the womb of futurity stranger eventua- 

ities may lurk. Like Balbus, in the Latin primer, the right 
honourable gentleman “ plants trees, the fruit of which he 
himself shall never see.” 

The British Constitution Mr. Gladstone characterises as 
“the most subtle organism which has proceeded from the 
womb and the long gestation of progressive history,” and 
most subtily does he anatomise its various parts. It would 
be impossible to find in equal compass anything like so 
suggestive and comprehensive an explanation of the mutual 
relations of Sovereign, Lords, Commons, and Cabinet, as 
will be found in “Kin beyond Sea.” To many well- 
informed Americans the information will be almost like 
a revelation, and even English political students will 
read the ex-Premier’s sketch with advantage. As much, 
however, cannot be affirmed of the comments which he makes 
on the American Constitution. With the best intentions in 
the world, he appears to a large extent to misapprehend both 
the letter and spirit of the political institutions of the great 
Republic. “‘ It may even be a question,” he observes, “ whether 
they are not, in certain respects, less popular; whether our 
institutions do not give more rapid effect than those of the 
Union to any formed opinion and resolved intention of the 
nation.” The Federal Executive is born anew of the nation 
at the end of each four years, and dies atthe end. But, 
during the course of those years, it is independent, in the 
person both of the President and of his Ministers alike, of 
the people, of their representatives, and of that remarkable 
body, the Senate of the United States. In this important 
matter it is most certain that nothing would induce the people 
of this country, not even the Tory portion of them, to exchange 
our institutions for theirs.” This, Mr. Gladstone evidently 
thinks, is a very weak point which he has discovered in the 
American Governmental machine, and he proceeds to remark, 
with some astonishment, that ‘in the American Union the 
Federal Executive is independent for each four years 
both of the Congress and the people.” Is it possible 
that Mr. Gladstone is ignorant of the fact that a two- 
thirds majority of Congress can pass any Bill over the 
veto of the President? Is he unaware that the Constitution 
provides for the deposition, in given circumstances, of the 
President by a two-thirds majority of the Senate, and that 
Mr. Grant’s predecessor, “ Andy” Johnson, actually escaped 
the penalty by the mere skin of his teeth? But, if the Execu- 
tive is not independent of the will of Congress, neither is it 
independent of the will of the people. The entire House of 
Representatives and one-third of the Senate retire every 
second year; consequently, the people of the United States 
are never long without a deliberate opportunity of expressing 
their will by their votes. In this country, on the other hand, 
a “ mechanical majority,” once in the saddle, may defy the 
country for seven years, wasting the national revenues, and 
embarking the country in the wildest and most dangerous 
enterprises, with no check except what is imposed on it by 
the result of infrequent bye elections. It is also somewhat 
surprising that the Ex-Premier has no stronger words of con- 
demnation for the mischief of “sudden dissolutions,” from 
which the American electoral system is exempt. British 
constituencies are nearly always taken more or less unawares, 
and the sense of the country, instead of being taken on its 
general interests, is most frequently tested on some convenient 
ministerial clamour of the hour. If, for example, Earl 
Beaconsfield, on his return from Berlin, had dissolved, say, on 
the question of the annexation of Cyprus, it is not improbable 
that all domestic reform might have been postponed for five 
or six years more. It would, in fact, be difficult to invent a 
more barbarous method of testing public opinion than a 
general election as carried out in this country. 

There is another singular inconsistency in Mr. Gladstone’s 
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essay which will strike the American public forcibly, though 
it may pass in England unnoticed. Every nation, he com- 
plains, is of necessity to a great extent in the condition of 
the sluggard with regard to public policy—‘ hard to rouse, 
harder to keep aroused ; sure, after a little while, to sink back 
into his slumber.” This is only too obviously the case ; but, 
surely, it affords no ground for objecting to any good occasions 
for vigilance. Yet we read:—*“Thething that, perhaps, chiefly 
puzzles the inhabitants of the old country is, why the Ameri- 
can people should permit their entire existence to be con- 
tinually disturbed by the business of the Presidential elec- 
tions.” The why, any intelligent American politician will 
reply, is that a Presidentia! election is the best known means 
for preventing the “sluggard from sinking back into his 
slumbers.” A Presidential election in America brings poli- 
tical information in some form or other within the reach 
of the “meanest white” and duskiest “nigger ;” hence the 
high average intelligence of the citizens of the Union, as 
compared with the stupidity of the masses elsewhere. What- 
ever other evils may attend a Presidential election, as a 
measure of democratic education it is simply invaluable. 

Mr. Gladstone has evidently a fond notion that some day 
constitutional royalty will become acclimatised in America. 
“The original authorship,” he says, “of the representative 
system is commonly accorded to the English race. More 
clear and indisputable is its title to the great political 
discovery of constitutional kingship. And avery great dis- 
covery it is. Whether it is destined, in any future day, to 
minister in its integrity to the needs of the New World, it 
may be hard to say. Should the current that has pre- 
vailed through the last half-century maint.‘n its direct‘on and 
its strength, another fifty years may see all Europe adhering 
to the theory and practice of this beneficent institution and 
peaceably sailing in the wake of England.” Now, whatever 
constitutional kingship may be, it is indisputably not a British 
discovery. It was imported in 1688 ready made into this 
country from Holland, where it had existed, in a more or less 

erfect form, for a century. Its final adoption was the rea- 
fisation of the Presbyterian as opposed to the Independent 
ideal of the “crowning of the edifice.” Cromwell, so far as 
he had any theoretical preference, desired to establish in Eng- 
land an elective monarchy, or, at all events, a strong non- 
hereditary executive; and it should never be forgotten that 
what the English Republicans of the seventecnth century 
failed to accomplish in England they succeeded some- 
what later in establishing in America. The American 
Republican Constitution, which Mr. Gladstone charac- 
terises as “the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of man,” is, in 
point of fact, as much a product of persistent historic 
forces as the monarchical constitation of Great Britain. The 
sovereign of this country is, after all, not the mysteriously 
beneficent discovery that constitutional writers represent. 
The King is simply the head of the great landowning class, 
and can never exist except where that class enjoys as here 
exceptional power and privileges. In the United States land 
is “a common drudge ’twixt man and man,’ and is never likely 
to fall into the hands of a territorial aristocracy. If it do, 
monarchy in America may become possible. At present its 
advent in the United States is much more improbable than 
that of a republic in England. But, whatever theoretic pre- 
ferences Mr. Gladstone may entertain for the political institu- 
tion of his own country, he frankly admits that of late they 
have not worked to half as good purpose as those of the 
United States. If “by their fruits ye shall know them,” he 
acknowledges, in the frankest manner, that England is far 
behind in the race. Referring to the persistent efforts which 
the Republic has made to reduce the United States’ debt, he 
affirms, “ Her self-command, self-denial, and wise forethought 
for the future have been, to say the least, eight-fold ours. 
The historian will record with surprise that an enfranchised 
nation tolerated burdens which, in this country, a selected class 
possessed of the representation did not dare to face, and the 
most unmitigated domtivert known to the annals of the 
world resolutely reduced at its own cost prospective liabilities 
of the State which the aristocratic, and plutocratic, and 
monarchical Government of the United Kingdom has been 


contented ignobly to hand over to posterity.” This being 

so, our “ Kin beyond Sea” will, probably, agree withoy 

difficulty to the dictum :— " 
For forms of government let fools contest ; : 
That which is best administered is best. 





MR. LOWTHER AT YORK. 


Mr. James Lowther has been distinguishing himself and 
his party at York. The Lowther interest is strong in that 
neighbourhood, so strong, indeed, that, fifty years ago, if 
tradition is to be believed, no man dare bring an action 
against a Lowther or defend an action which a Lowther 
brought. The Lowthers, indeed, have for generations been 
almost kings of the north, and have had a homage paid them 
which the King of Siam himself need not despise. When, 
consequently, the Secretary for Ireland finds himself present 
at a banquet given to the President of the York Conservative 
Association, his foot—it we may be allowed a phrase immor- 
talised by Mr. Micawber—is on his native heath, and hig 
name is Lowther. He can say what he pleases. He ig 
totally unfettered. Were he even to announce that he had 
changed his politics, his audience would cheer him vigorously 
by way of expressing their opinion that it was a right 
proper thing for him to do, and only what was to be ex- 
pected from a Lowther under the circumstances. Mr. 
Lowther, consequently, had everything in his favour; and it 
is interesting to notice what it was that he had to say for 
himself and for his colleagues. He is a genial young gentle- 
man, with a great power of putting a good face on things, 
In the House he is always polite, and never answers ques- 
tions rudely. His good nature, indeed, is his strong point, 
and, with some years’ further experience, he is not unlikely to 
develope into a very passable imitation of Lord Palmerston. 
This kind of cheerful good nature—this power of confessing 
even your errors with a smile and a gentle suggestion that in 
reality they are virtues—is now almost peculiar to To 
statesmen. No one expects genial, frank, open Saal 
elasticity from Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Lowe, or Mr. Ayrton. 
On the other side of the House we look for it as a matter of 
course. When Sir John Holker rises to explain that he really 
does not know what the law on the subject is, that he does 
not care, and that he does not believe it is a matter of any 
importance, one can only feel that Her Majesty’s first legal 
adviser is speaking the exact truth; and it is always a com- 
fort to deal with Ministers who know what they mean, and 
who are not ashamed to tell it us. Like Sir John Holker, 
Mr. Lowther is too straightforward not to say exactly what 
he thinks, and this youthful ingenuousness makes his address 
tothe members of the York Conservative Association valu- 
able as an exposition of what the Conservatives think of their 
own policy. 

With regard to the Eastern Question, Mr.- Lowther opines 
that it is “a matter of helping a lame dog over a stile.” There is 
an airy vagueness about this, for it is not quite clear what is 
the stile, or who is the lame dog. Practically, however, Mr. 
Lowther’s opinion comes to this, that the Eastern Question 
has become a nuisance, and the less said of it the better. 
This can hardly be called a “spirited defence” of the Ministerial 
policy, or an exact “answer” to those who have assailed it. The 
Conservatives of York, however, are not an argumentative 
folk, especially after dinner ; and, when Mr. Lowther tells 
them, as he did tell them, that it is no good ripping up the 
Eastern Question any longer, that the policy of the Govern- 
ment needs no defence, and that it has only been assailed 
by ignorant people who do not understand it, they feel 
that there is really an end of the matter, especially as 
it is a Lowther who tells them as much. ae the 
Eastern Question Mr. Lowther flitted back to the Slave 
Circular, which he was happy to inform his audience 
was “a very humane modification of the cireular of 
the previous Administration.” This must have been news 
even to the York Conservatives, and, no doubt, they were 
grateful for it. With regard to the “atrocities,” Mr. Lowther 


looks upon those who venture to think the Turks ought not 


to cut the throats of Christians with “ supreme contempt,’ 
and believes that “ every Englishman shares his views.” 
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for the present position of affairs in the East, he holds that 
“the removal of the control of affairs from the Ottoman 
Empire has not been a convertible term with the restoration 
of order and peace.” Our own impression had been that the 
Ministry claimed to have given us “peace with honour.” 
This, however, according to Mr. Lowther, is exactly what they 
have not done. They have not fulfilled Lord Beaconsfield’s 
undertaking to “ maintain the integrity of theTurkish Empire.” 
On the contrary, they have assisted in its partition, and 
taken a considerable share of the spoil. Nor, if Mr. Lowther 
is to be believed, have they given us that “ peace w-th honour” 
of which we have heard so much. They have, he frankly 
admits, “removed the control of affairs from the Otto- 
man Empire,” and the result has been anything but 
“the restoration of peace.” And yet the Secretary for 
Ireland has no intention to take credit for a failure. The 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire has been touched, it is true. 
We have not got ‘“ peace ”—even if we have “honour,” as to 
which Mr. Lowther is discreetly silent. But the Liberals are 
“dished ”—and that is, or ought to be, sufficient consolation 
for any one. The present troubles in the East show conclu- 
clusively “that those who advocated the total abolition of the 
Turk as the universal panacea of all human ills were not gifted 
with prescience or any great knowledge of human affairs.” Mr. 
Gladstone, in a word, has been put in the wrong, and what 
more can any good Conservative wish? As for Greece, she 
had better rest and be thankful. She served the Ministry 
at a pinch, and gave them a very useful cry. But, now that 
matters are over, she must not be troublesome. ‘ Europe,” 
Mr. Lowther opines, “will scarcely be prepared to look with 
equanimity on any revival of this Eastern Question through 
the inordinate ambition or restless agitation on behalf of so 
sinall a member of the community of nations.’’ The frankness 
of all this would be cynical were it not for the personal geniality 
of the speaker. What have we done for you, says Mr. Low- 
ther, to the York Conservatives? We have dismembered 
Turkey. So far from peace being secured, war is still going 
on. We have given promises to Greece which we do not 
intend. to keep. But, on the other hand, “a Conservative 
Ministry is in power, supported in a most loyal and 
thoroughly satisfactory manner by a large majority of the 
House of Commons, and sincerely backed by the great mass 
of the people.” Mr. Micawber himself could not regard the 
position with greater geniality. What does it matter, after 
all, whether things go right or wrong, so long as the Con- 
servatives are in power, and the Liberals out in the cold? 
This is Mr. Lowther’s simple faith, and the honesty with 
which he avows it does more credit to his heart than to his 
head. 


THE SUFFOCATION OF CHARITY. 


In an official-looking volume of over eight hundred pages, 
which has just been issued, are to be found the reports con- 
cerning the operations of the Charity Organisation Society for 
the past year. The society was established in 1869, but, not- 
withstanding the large number of influential persons who have 
identified themselves with it,and notwithstanding the power- 
ful agencies it has at its command, it has not yet succeeded 
in putting itself in a clear light before the public, or in 
obtaining a satisfactory share of public support. The society, 
in short, is in the exceedingly unfortunate position of being 
misunderstood. Out of the thirty-nine reports contained in 
the volume before us, there are no fewer than about thirty in 
which complaint is made of the ignorance and misconception 
which still prevail out of doors with regard to the society’s 
proceedings. ‘Great misapprehension,” say the North St. 
Pancras Committee in their report, “ still exists, and, in many 
instances, its outcome is in direct attacks upon the society.” 
“If the truth must be told,” observe the members of the 
Bloomsbury Committee, “ the want of knowledge of the real 
aim of the society is the chief obstacle to its thorough adop- 
tion by the clergy and others.” Similar are the confessions 
and lamentations exhibited in the other reports. But who is 
responsible for the existence of these misapprehensions and 
this want of knowledge on the part of the public? Does it 
not strike the members of the council and of the several com- 


mittees that a society which has been in active operation for 
a period of nine years, and is able to put most extensive 
machinery in motion for the furtherance of its objects, and 
yet has failed to make its position understood, stands 
self-condemned ? How comes it that a society having 
such excellent intentions and such desirable aims has 
been unable to secure public confidence, and has even 
provoked much hostile criticism? Popular impressions are, 
no doubt, hastily formed, and are frequently erroneous, but, 
where there are abundant means at disposal for the purpose, 
it ought not to be a difficult task to remove those which are 
alike unfounded and unjust. It is seldom, however, that 
popular belief has no basis in actual in fact ; and, at the risk 
of being included among “ disappointed applicants, detected 
impostors, and traders on the benevolent,” and of having our 
remarks described as “ hasty and uninformed strictures,” we 
shall venture to show that the public are not altogether 
blameable for the conclusions at which they have arrived in 
reference to the Charity Organisation Society. 

“ There are three grounds,” says the Report of the Council, 
on which those who have criticised the expenditure of the 
society have based their arguments:—(1) That the society 
spends only a small per centage of its funds in relief; (2) 
that the investigations of the society, which are undertaken 
in order to prevent money being given away to street beggars 
and begging-letter writers, are not worth their cost; (3) 
that the society, whilst giving an insufficient proportion in 
relief, and professing to be an organisation society, does 
not organise.” To which may be added a fourth-——that in 
dealing with certain classes of cases it betrays a want of 
human sympathy and human feeling altogether discreditable 
to a society professedly associated with works of charity. As 
the last of these charges is, perhaps, the most serious, it may 
be well to proceed with it first, and no further evidence is 
needed to support it than is furnished by the reports them- 
selves. Of many similar cases to be found throughout the 
volume, we cite the following from the report of the Ken- 
sington Committee :— 


“An old married couple, the husband entirely disabled by 


iliness, the consequence of an accident, the wife able to earn 
only a few shillings ; a little private assistance [not from the 
society’s fund] was given for a time, but, as it was found that 
there was no prospect of improvement in their circumstances, 


the committee were unable to do anything more for them.” . . 


Anything more! Why, what had the committee done for 
them? Made inquiries, no doubt, and found everything 


satisfactory, or the old couple would have been described as 


impostors. But, although the committee might have ascer- 


tained in a few moments that “there was no prospect of im-. 


provement ” in the circumstances of the poor people, without 
deluding them with false hopes whilst pursuing their 
inquiries, all they had to say when their investigations were 
completed and the case was proved to be really deserving 
was, “Good people, yours isa very sad case, and it is very 
gratifying to us to find that you have not tried to impose 
upon us ; but, though we pity you, we do not profess to relieve 
chronic poverty ; you must go to the workhouse.” Here is 
another case :— 

“Two ladies, formerly in very good circumstances, re- 
duced to poverty by the misconduct of their relatioas 
and their own mismanagement [“ mismanagement” is a 
vague term, and may mean anything or nothing]. They were 
without training, or habits of business [of people brought 
up in good circumstances this is naturally the case]; fre- 
quent attempts had been made to assist them, both by rela- 
tions and by strangers; a little further assistance was given 
by this committee, butat last it was found to be a case whichit 
was impossible to help effectually.” 

There was no home or asylum, of course, to which the com- 
mittee could have obtained admission for these destitute 
ladies? ‘There was no sort of employment they could pro- 
cure for them? It was a troublesome case, and the eusiest 
way to get rid of it was to resort to the ever ready expedient 
of advising the applicants to go to the workhouse, The fol- 
lowing case is from the report of the Paddington Committee :-— 

“ Application was made by a district visitor on behalf of a 
woman with seven children, all grown up, two of whom were in 
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America, three married with families, and two single, who 
had been compelled to leave her situation through old age 
and ill-health, and was supported maimly by one of the 
children. Inquiries as to character proved satisfactory, 
and it was found that the woman had been too short a time 
in the parish to entitle her to out-relief ; the committee, how- 
ever, considered that the children between them ought, by a 
little effort, to be able to support their mother, and, further, 
that, as the case was a chronic one, it was not within their 
province to assist them.” 

So that, because the poor woman, broken down by illness 
and old age, was neglected by her children, and because her 

voverty was likely to be chronic, the committee mercifully 
fett her to starve. We can find room but for one more case, 
this time from the Bloomsbury district :— 

“ Applicant, formerly an engineer, had lost one eye, and 
the sight of the other was affected, so that for some years he 
had been able to do nothing but pick and sell chickweed, &c. 
He was afflicted with chronic rheumatism, and was unlikely 
to be able to work again. His wife earned 1s. 6d. per week 
as charwoman, and they received an allowance of 1s. 6d. per 
week through the clergy. It could not be ascertained what 
other means of living they had. One child had been sent to 
Canada, the other three were at home, the eldest daughter, 
aged eighteen, had just had to leave her situation owing to 
bad eyes, and the wife’s eyes were sometimes very bad. ‘They 
were considered respectable, but the case was refused, because 
there appeared no chance of permanently assisting them.” 

Is it not a mere mockery and perversion of the name of 
charity to dignify such conduct as this by the title of 
“charity organisation” ? Here is a family of five persons, 
honest and respectable. The father is entirely incapacitated 
from work, the mother and eldest daughter partially so. So 
far as can be ascertained, the income of the family is only 
about three shillings per week, yet a society which pretends 
to devote itself to the work of finding out really deserving 
cases can do nothing to help these wretched people out of 
their misery. 

To turn to another class of persons who sometimes apply to 
the committee for assistance. Vagrants, we know, are 
strangely assorted. As a rule they are idle vagabonds, un- 
deserving of much consideration. But it is not the sturdy, 
case-hardened beggar, or the professional tramp, who would 
be likely to appeal to the officers of the Charity Organisation 
Society for food. There are plenty of honest men and women, 
with no settled homes, who travel about from place to place, 
picking up a precarious living as they go, and sometimes 
finding themselves wholly without money, or the means of 
obtaining a meal. The following extract from the report of 
the City Committee shows how humanely this class of appli- 
cants are dealt with :— 

“No relief was given except in bread, to be eaten on the 
spot, and no more was given than was absolutely required to 
prevent starvation before the hour at which admittance could 
be obtained into a casual ward.” 

What delicate refinement of torture! Just sufficient bread 
to keep the hungry man from dropping down from exhaustion 
until the workhouse door was open. It is in this way, we pre- 
suine, that the society seeks to attain one of its avowed 
objects—the promotion of the welfare of the poor by “the 
inculcation of habits of providence and self-dependence.” 

But, coming now to the third objection urged against the 
operations of the society—that, whilst it gives an insufficient 
proportion in relief, and professes to be an organisation 
society, it does not organise. Part of this objection will be 
sustained when the balance sheet is examined; and, as 
regards the other part, it may be asked—what has the society 
organised? what has it accomplished in this direction? Of 
course, it has not been idle; but what has the society to show, 
beyond the machinery of the thirty-eight committees, as the 
result of its nine years’ labours? How many of the old 
charities have been better administered through its con- 
nection with them? How much has been done to consolidate 
and harmonise the various charities existing in the metro- 
polis? The answer to these questions, furnished by one of 
the reports, is that the committee are “ painfully sensible of 
the small progress that has hitherto been made in the 


society’s great object of organising charity.” Unquestionably, 
the progress has been small. And why? Because neither 
the vast majority of the public nor the administrators of 
charities have contidence in the society. Trustees and otherg 
may be glad of information, but they prefer to do their own 
distribution. Just as, in the administration of the law, it ig 
deemed better that nine guilty men should escape rather than 
one innocent man skould suffer, so most dispensers of charit 
would prefer to run the risk of being imposed upon, to a co 
hard, unyielding system of distribution, from which human 
nature seems to have been almost entirely eliminated. I¢ 
speaks volumes for the estimation in which the Charity 
Organisation Society is held, that its offer to assist the Man. 
sion House Committee in the distribution of the fund now 
being raised for the sufferers by the Princess Alice disaster 
was courteously declined. | 

The balance sheet of the society for the past year dealing 
with the general fund, shows the total receipts to have been 
6,0521. 17s. 9d. Of this sum, 2921 19s. 7d. was the balance 
in hand from the previous year, and 8001. had been advanced 
by the bankers. The balance in favour of the fund at the 
close of last year was 1061. 6s. 8d. Of the 5,9461. 11s. 1d, 
expended, 1,852/. 6s. Od. went in grants to the district com. 
mittees, and the rest was absorbed in expenses. Salaries are 
returned at rather more than 2,000/. An examination of the 
balance sheets presented by the district committees gives an 
analogous result; that is to say, the expenses are equal to 
about two-thirds of the receipts. To take the first that comes 
to hand :—The receipts of the Holborn Committee amounted 
to 2511. 14s. 2d. The sum given away in grants and contri- 
butions was 631. 2s. 6d., being about one-quarter of the 
receipts. The advantage offered by the society thus appears 
to be that, if a man gives a sovereign in what he believes to 
be a case of distress, the chances are that he is being imposed 
upon; but, if he sends his sovereign to the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, he knows that some deserving person will have 
five or six shillings of it, whilst the balance will be exhausted 
by expenses. 

The truth is, the Charity Organisation Society occupies an 
exceedingly anomalous position. It professes not so much to 
give relief as to stimulate and direct the charity of others. 
Yet it does give relief, though not always in cases which 
would appeal most strongly to human sympathy. It lends 
out mangles and sewing-machines, makes small advances to 
workmen to get their tools out of pawn, or to purchase a little 
stock of goods, and it helps to buy pianos for blind people, 
who hope by that means to earn their own living; but, for the 
utterly helpless, the widow, the cripple, or the aged poor, it 
can do nothing but express its regret and show them the 
nearest way to the workhouse. Beyond all question, it does 
a certain amount of good, and we have not the. slightest 
desire to disparage its efforts; although it makes too much 


fuss over procuring an applicant a letter for some charitable 


institution, or eventually obtaining a tardy admission 
for him into the workhouse infirmary. Whole pages are 
filled with the recitals of cases in which the committees have 
done little more for applicants than this, apparently forgetful 
of the fact that it is not a very difficult thing for a deserving 
person to obtain a letter for a charity from a private sub- 
scriber, and that every pauper has a right to admission to the 
workhouse infirmary when he is considered sufficiently ill to 
be sent thither. It is not an agreeable task to speak 
thus of any society which aims at being useful and at 
doing good; but we frankly confess our belief that, if the 
Charity Organisation Society is to succeed in its mission, it 
will only be after it has thoroughly reorganised itself. 


THE PRINCESS ALICE. 


Rapidly as the world recovers in most cases from startling 
surprises or terrible catastrophes, it has not yet settled down 
in either apathy or content, or even a state admitting of calm 
criticism, to an acceptance of the appalling catastrophe on 
the Thames as an accident to be deplored but accepted. It 
is felt to be an accident lying altogether outside the range of 
ordinary casualties, and to bear a very doubtful comparison 
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with any known accident of modern times. In its effects it 
is, when looked at critically, not so terrible in its results as 
the loss of the Captain or the FEurydice, or even the most 
recent colliery explosion in Wales. In these disasters men 
alone were lost, and the misery inflicted by each of them, 
though varying in its effect, was in its mildest form more 
serious than that attending the wreck of the Princess Alice. 
While in these three accidents the sudden death of hundreds 
of men, deprived, in the large majority of cases, a family of 
its only means of support, in the collision on the Thames 
the bulk of the sufferers, being women and children, have, by 
their death, deprived numerous houses of their joy and com- 
fort, but not of their support. It is this very fact which ac- 
counts, it may be, for the deeper intensity of feeling, of rest- 
less anxiety, and of undefined uneasiness, which has mani- 
fested itself, and is still manifesting itself as to this river 
collision and not with regard to the other disasters we have 
mentioned. That it struck down, in less than five minutes, 
so many mothers, young folk, and children, who were 
totally incapable, in the presence of sudden danger, of self- 
protection, is the one fact which lifts this catastrophe 
out of the catalogue of ordinary and even of extraor- 
dinary disasters, and which appeals in the most powerful and 
irresistible way to human sympathy and the human desire to 
do something that may, in some way, mitigate the bitter agony 
which has been caused. Mere money, it is felt, is not enough. 
The bread winner goes down, and, bitter though the loss may 
be, there is the feeling at once, latent, if not expressed, that 
the case admits largely of material sympathy, and 
that sympathy can best be shown in this way. But, 
in this last case the bread winner is left desolate. He 
has made a home; has toiled for years to make it 
bright, and happy, and cheerful for the wife and little 
ones. He has struggled that they shall not want; he has 
pinched himself of necessaries to find them comforts; 
while to him they have been his one pride and consolation in 
life. Before he can realise what has happened, all are gone— 
helplessly, hopelessly—leaving him, indeed, bereaved and 
desolate. This is the case with many at the present time, in 
the East End of London; and this it is which has so largely 
attracted public sympathy, and helped to intensify and keep 
alive a feeling of sustained interest in the disaster. Whole 
families have been, in a moment, swept away by it; and to 
the mourners is left a grief money cannot alleviate, and the 
largest subscription list cannot even help to remove. 

But, while the sentimental view of the case is predominant, 
and even now stirs the pulses of all in and near London, 
there is the further feeling that the accident was so near 
home, occurred under such ordinary conditions, and was in 
every way so unintelligible, that it ought never to have 
occurred. The journey itself is so familiar to Londoners as 
not to suggest, even in a remote way, the suspicion of acci- 
dent. To take the three o’clock boat, and run down to 
Gravesend, dine at the Falcon, and come back to town by the 
last train, is a common and pleasurable form of taking a little 
fresh air at this time of the year. Or, if it is a fine day, what 
is pleasanter than to journey to Southend and Sheerness, and 
return in the evening, if a blow on the water is wanted. 
Anyhow, it is a favourite form of holiday, especially with 
those whose means do not allow of more extended efforts, and 
who are many. But, in any case, the idea of accident, even 
if admitted, does not suggest catastrophe. You stand in the 
bows going down the Pool to Greenwich, and watch with 
interest the delicate steering amongst barges, or the frantic 
efforts of sea-going vessels to get a fair start. Further down, 
below Woolwich, are the training ships, and the Castalia, and 
powder magazines; or, if the tide is turning, there are the 
incoming vessels, which are scanned with interest,and, on the 
part of some, with an innocent attempt to display a little 
nautical lore and knowledge of the colours of the craft that 
pass. Nowand then, in the more crowded parts of the river, 
a collision will take place with a barge, and the “ fenders” 
will be in requisition, or frantic cries will be made to pleasure 
boats carelessly or recklessly handled ; but these are pleasant 
diversions in the journey, and in their worst aspect hardly 
suggest more than a passing thought of danger. It is true, 
many of these boats are well and skilfully handled. Captains 


we have known have shown themselves capable of taking a 
Gravesend steamer up through the Pool, through an intermi- 
nable labyrinth of barges and vessels which seemed to the 
unprofessional eye not only interminable but impenetrable. 
But they belong to bygone days, or are rarely met with now; 
or, what is more likely, their experience commands a better 
market and a more extensive field of operations. 

Then, as to the boats themselves, the old Gravesend boat, 
which is still to be seen on the river, but is rather despised 
by those who fancy a journey to Gravesend, was a well-built 
and sturdy boat. Unlike the more popular saloon boat, it was 
small in size, and remarkably handy ; and, unlike its more 
popular substitute, it would stand a good deal of knocking 
about; in fact, it could get out of the way of harm easily, 
and, if such an attack as that of the Bywell Castle would 

rove fatal to it, we have reason to believe it would prove 
ess fatal than to such a vessel as the Princess Alice. The 
form of this vessel was, we believe, one of the chief causes of 
her loss. She was handsome, stable, capable of large accom- 
modation for passengers, but too large for the service on 
which she was employed, and not sufficiently handy for such 
service as on the Thames. Here is one of the chief causes of 
the disaster. On another river, or for different purposes, 
such vessels as these saloon steamers would, no doubt, be 
most serviceable. But, on the Thames, they invite accident. 
They are slightly built, and, therefore, dangerous in case of 
collision. They can carry more than double the number of 
passengers carried by the old-fashioned boats; therefore, an 
accident is more terribly disastrous in its results. The 
are more unwieldy than the ordinary river steamers, and, 
therefore, they can less readily avoid disaster. On these 
grounds, we think the boats themselves unfitted for service 
on such a river as the Thames. It is no answer to say that 
several larger vessels, bound to every part of the world, are 
readily allowed roadway. All of them are more strongly 
built, and carry infinitely fewer passengers than these saloon 
boats. 

There is, however, a defect which this accident has brought 
to light far more serious in its nature. The navigation of 
the Thames is evidently of the most lamentable character. 
Some vessels seem bound, or to bind themselves, by certain 
rules which others ignore. Business vessels like the Bywell 
Castle carry on, it would seem, an orthodox course, while 
passenger steamers cross and recross the river so as to “ cheat 
the tide.” As to the manning of the pleasure boats, anything 
more lamentable or more incredible than is exposed by the 
evidence of the crew of the Princess Alice could hardly be 
conceived. On a river exceptionally difficult for navigation, 
a man is employed to steer a boat with upwards of a thousand 

assengers on board, who was taken in haphazard, or almost 
camel at Gravesend. Another has some navigation rules 
by him, but knows nothing about them because he cannot 
read. But, even if this be pardonable, on the ground 
that no serious knowledge of seamanship is required from 
such men, it is surely courting disaster to have no simple 
code of signals which the most inexperienced could easily 
understand. On the Mersey, where the navigation is natu- 
rally subject to complication, all vessels are compelled, under 
an Act of Parliament passed in 1874, to conform to certain 
simple rules with the object of avoiding collision. The Statute 
prescribes four simple rules of steering for vessels in motion, 
and another for vessels at anchor. Again, on the Hudson 
and other rivers in America, it is not uncommon to adopt 
precautionary signals by means of the steam-whistle, which 
are sufliciently simple to be easily understood by the least 
expert of steersmen. 

hatever is the result of this calamity, so far as the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Thames is affected, some 
steps in the direction we have indicated seem imperatively 
necessary. Our demand is small. We do not go so far as to 
insist upon higher qualifications on the part of those who 
man these pleasure steamers, or the exaction of impossible 
claims on the companies who own the steamers or on the men 
who work them. But such an appalling calamity as that of 
the Princess Alice ought not to be risked. At present, it is 
risked every time one of these vessels goes down the river 
on a “ moonlight trip” or an excursion to Sheerness. Such 
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boats are not fit for the service they are employed on. They 
ought to be removed from the Thames altogether. The num- 
ber of passengers carried by one of these boats ought to be 
limited far more closely than at present. A simple code of 
signals might easily be agreed on which any of the crew of 
every steamer travelling on the Thames might readily under- 
stand. And, lastly, there seems no reason why such a simple 
Act as that passed in 1874, to prevent collisions on_the 
Mersey, should not be at once applied to the Thames. With 

t hot say the risk of collision 
would be avoided; but we will say that it would be greatly 
reduced, and that such a catastrophe as is even now casting a 
gloom over the country will be impossible. 








THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 


The whole question of Recruiting for the Army has lately 
come under the consideration of our legislatcrs and the mili- 
tary authorities. It has been found necessary to hold out 
higher inducements to men to join the ranks of the regulars. 
Something has been accomplished; that is to say, we are told 
that there is no lack of recruits, and that those who offer 
theinselves are of a bettcr quality than the average run of 
late years. This result has been arrived at by what we may 
call a system of patching. The pay of the private has been 
slightly raised. Deferred pay has been granted to him, and 
sundry other advantages with regard to messing have been 
somewhat ostentatiously bestowed. “ For further particulars 


‘sce bill” issued by the Recruiting Department, in which the 


most is made of a very poor programme for the intending re- 
cruit’s benefit. Somehow or other, however, the baits thrown 
out fail to attract the right sort of men to the ranks—men who 


‘ will deliberately embrace the service as a career, and look to 


it to find them occupation for the natural term of life, It 
may be said that such a prospect is incompatible with the 
system of short service. We believe, however—paradoxical as 
it may appear—that, under certain conditions, short service 
will prove an essential part of any scheme which succeeds 
in giving us the class of soldiers that we want, namely, those 
who look ‘forward to long service as a possible road to 
advancement in life. Men of respectability are much more 
likely to join the ranks when they know that they need only 
remain in them for a comparatively short time. Many 
would be induced to “try soldiering” fora peried; and of 
these many,again, who could see their way before them, might 
be induced, under proper management, to remain with the 


‘colours. In theory, we should thus get the sort of army we 


require—the non-commissioned officers experienced, the 
privates men of, some respectability. A constant flow of the 
really valuable elements of our population would pass through 
the ranks. The best men woul come to the front, and of 


‘these a certain percentage might be relied upon to make the 


Army their home. The rest would pass back into civil life 
none the worse for their military experience, and make room 
for the rising generation. This theory, however, does not 
work. The class of men wanted docs not come forward. It 
it evident that the authorities have failed to feel the pulse of 
the population and to diagnose correctly the causes of the reluc- 
tance on the part of respectable men to enlist. 

When the recruiting question was again forced upon the 
attention of the wiscacres and experts in military matters, 
they must have found it a somewhat difficult problem to 
solve. An answer, however, had to be found. Accordingly, 
we heard a murmur about the inferior pay of the Army. A 
good deal of tall talk was indulged in as to the necessity of 


* “ competing in the open labour market,” and twopence a day 


was added to the pay of the soldier. Comment would be 
superfluous. In the meantime, we may leave the authorities 
to discover, by a series of tentative operations, the exact 
number of pennies per diem which, added to the pay of the 
soldier, will induce the best class of recruits to enlist. ‘The 
question of pecuniary remuneration is calculated toad just itself. 
We must look elsewhere for the reasons of non-enlistment. 

Some of the superfine critics in matters military about the 


same time adopted a depreciatory tone with regard to the | 


that the service was recruited from the slums of the great 
cities, that the Army was alike the last resource of sociaJ 
failures, ne’er-do-weels, and fugitive criminals, and, contrast. 
ing the present with the past, deplored the decadence of 
respectability in theranks. Almost in the same breath, how. 
ever, they dilated upon the slights to which the soldier, as a 
soldier, was exposed, and roundly abused a too fastidious 

ublic for holding themse!ves somewhat aloof from the cloth, 
With characteristic inability to add two and two together, 
or to trace the relation between cause and cffect, they failed to 
grasp the natural deduction from their proposition. Our re. — 
cruiting system sweeps in the scum of the population. The 
public naturally declines to fraternise. The social status 
of the whole service can only be raised by including in 
it men of comparatively good social position and fair 
ability. These can only be secured upon certain definite 
conditions, one of which is that the Army shall at least offer 
them the prospect of a career. Raise the condition and 
improve the prospects of the non-commissioned ranks, and 
there will be no lack of respectable aspirants for mili 
service, every one of whom, whether he remains or abt +i 
draw a respectable following. The opponents of the short 
service system aver that it is responsible for the dearth of 
experienced non-commissioned officers. It is not short ser. 
vice that is to blame, but rather the fact that longer service 
offers no sufficient inducements to good men to remain. The 
evil effects of a cheeseprring policy are felt, from the non- 
commissioned ranks downward. It is scarcely to be expected 
that many good men will come forward and voluntarily waste 
s:x years—or three—of their life, from any notion of duty or 
patriotism. It is not twopence a day, or even a shillinga 
day, as privates, that will attract them. Men of the right 
stamp are perfectly capable of calculating their chances of 
success, and, as a rule, they prudently refuse to invest their 
capital in an undertaking the profits of which, save in exce 
tional cases, are absolutely nil. If we want a good article 
we must be prepared to pay for it. Objections will, doubt- 
less, suggest themselves as to the manner in which the tax- 
payers would regard increased expenditure. It may be 
taken for granted that they would cheerfully pay if only 
they were assured of value for their money. Moreover— 
though we are far from thinking that the private soldier is 
overpaid—if it is desired to make the most of a limited sum, 
we believe that better results could be attained by devoting 
it to increasing the number and value of the prizes of the 
profession than by frittering it away in infinitesimal incre- 
ments of pay to the rank and file, irrespective of character or 
efficiency. The private soldier is not like the ordinary citizen. 
He takes a good deal of his remuneration in kind, so that the _ 
actual cash payment is of less importance to him. He is fed, — 
clothed, lodged, and warmed, and attended in sickness, at’a 
cost to himself which he can estimate to the fraction ofa 
penny, and if his balance of daily pay is not large, itis not 
altogether insignificant. Besides, the class of men we require, 
in the first instance, would not be very exacting in this matter. 
They would be content to serve a probation upon the terms 
offered if there was anything better to look forward to. The 
working men of the present day are not altogether fools. The 
schoolmaster has been abroad to some purpose, and people 
are beginning to reason and think for themselves. Reckon- 
ing up the service, its pros and cons, advantages and disad- 
vantages, the working man thinks better of it, and concludes, 
as an American would say—to “let it alone.” 

_ It would need a volume to treat fully of the causes which mi- 
litate against the popularity of the Army. There is, however, 
one which is too important to be altogether passed over. We 
refer to the treatment of soldiers by their own officers. It 
must be remembered that every man.who leaves the service 
has it in his power to induce other men to regard it favour- 
ably or the reverse. His testimony will take its tone from 
the treatment he has experienced. It would be too much to 
say that officers generally tak» no interest in their men. Ina 
cut and dried sort of regulation way, they do interest them- 
selves. But there is too frequently a want of tact 
absence of any real sympathetic interest on the part of 
officers, Discipline must, doubtless, be preserved, but some 


rank and file of the Army, They declared, with perfect truth, | of the strictest disc'plinarians have been the most popular.and 
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were beloved, whilst comparatively lenient men are dislikec. 
There is more than one reason for this ; but we have to deal 
more especially with the question as it affects enlistment 
through the individual soldier. The latter very soon learns 
to discriminate between real and affected or half-hearted inte- 
rest. No amount of fussiness will deceive him. The conse- 
quence is that in too many regiments the soldier is never at 
home, that he looks upon his term of service as a sort of 
penal servitude or slavery to be escaped from at the first 
opportunity. His soul revolts at the well-meaning, stereo- 
typed methods of ameliorating his condition, which he is 
never allowed to forget. Even kindness by Queen’s regula- 
tions or accepted custom is apt to pall upon one who is per- 
fectly able to appraise it at its true value. 

With regard to the question of social status between 
the public and soldiers, the grievances of the latter will 
abate with the improved condition of the Army. There 
are many respectable and able men in the humbler ranks of 
the service. It is fortunate, indeed, that it is so. They are 
the salt of the profession. But their influence is insufficient 
to render it acceptable in the eyes of the general public. 
They may rest assured that it is not the uniform they wear 
which is looked down upon, and they must know that in the 
circle of their acquaintances there are not a few who do not 
look down upon the wearer. But, until we take a decided 
move in the right direction, and make the Army a school in 
which respectable men are the rule instead of the exceptions, 
soldiers of the better sort will have to find consolation in their 
Ono UraR pre-eminence, and “in patience to possess their 
souls.” ; 


THE EXTINCTION OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Professor Daniel Wilson, of Toronto, is of opinion that the 
North American Indians are not becoming extinct, but are 
merging into Canadians. As the process by which this 
Indo-Caucasian miscegenation is being effected is one not cal- 
culated to reflect much credit on the virtue of- either party 
concerned, it is just possible that the theory will not be as 
eagerly embraced by public as by its learned propounder. 
For our part, we consider it a most unwarrantable libel on 
the Indians. These poor people lead a hard enough life of 
it in the forest, without having such slanderous aspersions as 
this thrown on their character. Their good name does not 
stand so high in North America that it need be further de- 
precated by the insinuation that the Red Man is only a Cana- 
dian in disguise, or, still worse, that the former are posturing 
as white men under the shield of the respect accorded to the 
aborigines of the land which they occupy. However, Dr. 
Daniel Wilson has his crotchet, and loses no opportunity of 
ventilating it. In journals many, in “ transactions” oft, 
and in societies too numerous to mention, he has argued his 
thesis; so that it was quite in accordance with the fitness of 
things that, when the British Association met in Dublin, the 
Toronto Professor should be there, also, with his little paper, 
and his large theory. Next, we have a certain Mr. Mallery, 
one of that numerous family of colonels in which the United 
States is so prolific, out Wilsoning Wilson on this subject. 
True, he has more respect for international courtesy than to 
declare that the Indians are becoming Canadians, but he 
boldly asserts that it is a popular error to suppose that the 
North American Indians are becoming exterminated. On the 
contrary, Colonel Mallery expresses his belief that they 
are increasing—a paradox scarcely supported even by his 
own “facts,” in so far that he allows that two-fifths of 
the aborigines have gone to the happy hunting grounds since 
those exceedingly militant men.of peace the Pilgrim Fathers 
set foot on Plymouth Rock. In the first place, he thinks that 
there were not nearly so many Indians in the country when 
it was discovered as is popularly supposed. So far from 
believing that they numbered 5,000,000, he sets out with the 
dogmatic assertion that they did not number one-tenth of 
that figure. Having thus started with this comfortable basis 
of his own invention, the Colonel.proceeds to.show, greatly to 
his own satisfaction and that of The Times, who has taken 
him under its protection, that all travellers subsequent to 
that date were either rogues or fools, and probably both. To 


add to their own glory they exaggerated the number of 
scalpers they encountered, or allowed themselves to be de- 
ceived by the most transparent of lies. In 1829 a bombastic 
Indian declared that in the smallest of his villages there were 
as peor people as in New York; and, accordingly, this is 
adduced by Colonel Mallery as an example of the reckless 
manner in which statisticians allowed themselves to be de- 
ceived by the copper-coloured sons of Belial. In 1868 there 
was smailpox at Victoria, Vancouver Island, and somo 
newspaper (where, we have yet to learn) declared that the 
tribes of the island were “exterminated.” Now,as only eighty- 
eight people succumbed, the preacher of the new gospel cries 
aloud in his literary market place that the journalists are in 
league to deceive all such optimist ethnographers as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Mallery, of the United States Topographical 
Engineers. Travellers cross the continent, and find their 
camp surrounded by Indians drawn thither by curiosity, and 
they straightway Seles that all the rest of the country 
is as thickly peopled. They sail down a river, and see 
the banks lined with native fishers, and they con- 
clude—or Colonel Mallery, rather, -concludes for them 
—that all other parts of the back region are equally 
populous. He will even go so far as to assert that 
before the Spaniards brought the horse into North America 
the Indians did not hunt the buffalo. It is very evident 
that the latest of American aboriginal historians has 
not read Castenada’s account of Coronado’s expedition, during 
the summer of 1541, in search of the “golden city” of 
Quivera. Otherwise he would have learned how, in that then 
horseless land, the party encountered “a people called 
Querechos, who lived in buffalo skin tents, and subsisted 
exclusively on the raw flesh of those animals.” Neither does 
he seem to know—or, at all events, he finds it convenient to 
conceal his knowledge—that, even at the present day, the 
Plain Indian will hunt the great wild ox on foot, with bow 
and arrow, creeping into the middle of the herds in the dis- 
guise of a wolf-skin. In fact, though Colonel Mallery’s 
treatise contains much good sense, it is also so full of glaring 
errors, and so fatal to his own theory, that we hardly think he 
can gain many honest converts to his views, unless in quarters 
as ignorant of American history and ethnology as seems that 
member of “ the staff’? who diceaas the new-born scientific 
ardour of the “leading journal.” 

Colonel Mallery proves too much. There are so many facts 
lying loose around the dust-bins of science, that an ingenious, 
but not too ingenuous, person, could prove almost anything, 
provided he had the selection of his data, and was not too 
sharply looked after in selecting them. But, when he under- 
takes the championship of so wild a doctrine as that the 
North American Indians are either at a standstill, as regards 
number, or even not decreasing, it seems to us that the 
gallant, but not very learned, author, requires a more com- 
plete overhauling than a voluminous essay can get in such 
space as we can devote to it. In Mexico, judging from the 
ruins of old cities, it is evident that, prior to the conquest, 
the country must have contained several millions more 
people than it does at present. That was, indeed, the 
opinion of Clavijero, a historian whose accuracy has never 
been ecaieialie called in question. It is evident 
that, if the Aztec reign had continued, the neighbour- 
ing regions would have become depopulated, since it 
was customary at these grand forty-day feasts and orgies 
to sacrifice from 20,000 to 30,000, and sometimes even 50,000 

risoners. But this is only one section of the continent. 
ere are the descendants of the Mound Builders of the 
Ohio Valley? Where are now the numerous tribes which 
once dotted the whole country between the Mississipi and 
the Atlantic? Surely, they are not represented by the frag- 
mentary septs that vegetate on “ reservations?” e names 
of many of these little nationalities are only traditions. The 
Bible that David Brainard translated is now unreadable, for 
the simple reason that in less than one hundred years the 
race in whose tongue it is have become extinct. Readers of 
Catlin’s works must remember. the.Mandans of the Mis- 
souri River among whom that enthusiastic artist lived 
and sketched. There is not now a single Mandan in 


existence, and the same tale may be told of a score of other. 
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tribes. Colonel Mallery adduces Vancouver Island. As sup- 
rting his theory, that is an unfortunate example. Allow- 
ing that the number of Indians who died of small pox in 
1868 was exaggerated, we must remember that the a. 
y 

of the Indians about the towns of Victoria and Nanaimo, 
where alone there is any chance of even roughly accurate data 
being collected. In 1862, however, hundreds of Indians 
died of the same disease, and thousands at still earlier 
dates. In 1795, Meares calculated from most careful data 
that the Indians from Nootka Sound to the Columbia 
River amounted to “at least 60,000”—a calculation made 
from the number of their villages, each of which contained 
from 600 to 900 people. Northward, the population was even 
more numerous. He calculated the coast population on to the 
limits of what is now called Alaska at 100,000, and judging 
from the description he gives of thickly populated bays 
and inlets, long ago unpeopled, the estimate is not an 
exaggerated one. In the accounts of Nootka Sound there 
were considered to be 10,000 people, and on Clayoquot 
Sound about 13,000. Tatooche Island contained 5,000 
people, Queenult 3,000, and so on. Nowadays, it is 
doubtful if the whole population of Vancouver Island 
exceeds 10,000 souls. Ten or fifteen years ago, the tribes- 
men of the Queen Charlotte Islands lying to the north 
were over 10,000. At present, a survey of the coast would 
tell a tale of ruined villages, deserted homesteads, and a 
dying race, not numbering 4,000. Even the names of old 


eight whom the official statistics give as the victims were on 


tribes have died out, and the son of one of the chiefs, we are 
told by a recent traveller, coolly calculated when, at the then 
rate of decrease, his people would become extinct. In a few 

ears, whole villages have become depopulated; tribes, even, 
ati died out in Vancouver Island. The Ekkulahts, the 
Quallehums, and the once-powerful tribe of the Puntluchs, 
have all become extinct within the memory of men still 
living. On the Columbia River, the same sad tale is told. 
The Corolitzs, for instance, were once a powerful race, yet it 
is doubtful if, at the present moment, there is a single member 
of the tribe living. In California, less than twenty years 
ago, there were, taking the highest and the lowest estimates, 
between 50,000 and 100,000 natives. The last estimate we 
have of them gives less than 6,000; yet, we must remember 
that the Pacific Coast is only a small portion of the United 
States, and the most recently settled; and that the sections 
which we have taken as types of the whole are only fragments, 
even, of that wide region. 

The truth seems to be that Colonel Mallery, in his eagerness 
to make out his dogma, accepts one set of “ facts” when they 
suit himself, and scouts them as unworthy of credence when 
they militate against his views. Statistics are “unreliable” 
when they tend to prove something he does not like, and 
“highly trustworthy” when in his favour. He assures us that 
no estimate of the Indians prior to our era is worth quoting. 
Yet he eagerly cites an estimate of the Iriquois Indians made 
thirteen years prior to the Declaration of Independence, which 
gives their number at 11,650, while at present there are 
13,668 people classed under that name. Again, he considers 
that the Sioux Confederacy has quadrupled in 140 years, “and 
doubled at least in twenty-nine years.” But, even allowing 
Colonel Mallery’s figures, which are extremely doubtful, he 
seems unaware that the Iriquois of 1763 and those of 1878 
are very different people, many members of the Hurons and 
others, not originally belonging to the Six Nations, having 
joined and become absorbed into the so-called Iriquois, fully 
one-third of whom are half-breeds, and many quite as much 
whites as Indians. The same, by his own confession, is the 
case with the Sioux and other tribes, who have, accordingly, 
no more right to be classed with the Indians than with the 
whites. Our author seems also to have an abiding belief in the 
official reports of the Indian agents as to the number and 
condition of the Indians under the charge of these wolfish 
shepherds, which is almost touching in its simplicity. Indians 
never decrease in numbers in the agents’ report. As the agents’ 
interest is to receive as large a stock as possible of “ annuity 
goods” to pilfer from; the aborigines, of course, increase ; 
for the agent draws stores for a tribe, no matter how few the 
tribesmen may be, just as a Mexican colonel invariably requi- 
















‘sitions pay and rations fora battalion, even though hiscommand 
be not more numerous than a corporal’s guard. Such figures 
are simply worthless, and vitiate altogether both the pre. 
mises and deductions of the man who would dream of build. 
ing thereon a theory of the increase of the American Indians, 
That the latter are “ withering” or “ fading away” under the 
“blighting influence” of anything save whisky war, Snider 
rifles, disease, vice, and an unfitness for the present condition 
of things, no sane man ever believes. There is no myste 
in the matter. The Indian, as the “little gentleman” in 
Wendell Holmes’s book has it, is “a mere provisional race, 
a bundle of instincts, with a tomahawk in his hand.” But 
he is a provisional race, because he cannot, or will not, con. 
form to the only conditions under which it is now possible for 
him to prosper. Neither his habits, nor his frame suit 
them, while the vices he has learned from the whites have 
weakened his constitution, and rendered the chances of hig 
race reproducing itself more feeble than it was before the 
day when white men’s whisky and white men’s ways were un. 
known in his lodges. The civilisation of the Indian, as a whole. 
is hopeless. He is doomed to extinction ; and, though possibly 
he may continue proudly to call himself an Indian, yet, in a few 
years, the only representatives of the race will be those who, 
according to Dr. Wilson’s theory, have been transmuted into 
Canadians—let us hope greatly to the benefit of those not 
universally admired offshoots of the Fortunate Isles. To 
attempt to propagate any other belief is ethnologically falla. 
cious, scientifically misleading, and morally mischievous. 





THE ANGLO-GERMAN. 


Despite his affectation of the wit, the scholar, the philo. 
sopher, and the political prophet, there was in the late Bulwer 
Lytton a certain substratum of sound sense and intelligent 
foresight with which very few of his critics were ever inckned 
to give him eredit. In the “Pilgrims of the Rhine” 
the future greatness of the German nation was directly 
prophecied. That prophecy of the novelist and statesman 
has at last been fulfilled, and we have lived to see the 
accomplishment of the old German legend. Those giddy 
crows, the Rheinish princes, have ceased to flutter round the 
tower of French intrigue and bribery, and the Barbarossa has 
roused himself at last to the sound of the conquering cannon 
and the needle-gun. So now the Fatherland is safely propped 
up by a million bayonets; but, sirange to say, there are 
hosts of German grumblers ready to complain that these 
bayonets have made so many holes in the capital of the 
country as to render it a honeycomb of bankruptcy and 
commercial depression. ‘ What have not Sadowa and Sedan 
done for us?” says Glory; but common sense points to Ham- 
burg and Bremen, and looks gloomily at the empty ships and 
warehouses, turning to scowl at Antwerp and Rotterdam, 
which still keep the German trade that was diverted into 
those ports during the Franco-Prussian war. In fact, grumble 
as we may in England, there is much more cause for 
grumbling in Germany ; nor is it only the objection to police 
supervision and the conscription that causes Franz and 
Wilhelm to turn their backs on the dear Fatherland, and, 
defying the horrors of mal de mer, to venture to the ware- 
house in Manchester, Liverpool, and London. As a rule, we 
take it for granted that the German in England is a wretched 
creature, who, driven mad w:th starvation, sawer kraut, and 
the drill sergeant’s cane, has come to our country as a last 
resource for all his woes. We look upon him as a sneaking, 
contemptible rascal, who will do anything to gain a live- 
lihood. If he cannot get a situation as a clerk, he 
will take a berth as a porter, ready to do the work at 
half the price of a free-born Briton. He will then cringe 
and sneak until he gets taken notice of, and gain his 
base ends by at length being appointed to a stool in the 
counting house. He will spy on his fellow clerks until he 
has the favour of his seniors ; and so will he proceed in his 
serpent-like career until ke rises high in office and gaims 
the confidence of his employer. Then, once in a position of 
trust, he will find out every trade secret of the “ house,” and, 
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as a climax of base cunning and ingratitude, when he has 
saved sufficient money, and acquired sufficient business know- 
ledge, he will start in opposition to lis employer, and strive 
to rob him of his connection by underse:ling him in the 
market. ' 

And, as to the perfect truth of all this and similar 
accusations against the Anglo-Germau, probably the least 
said about the matter the better. He Sas his faults and 
meannesses no doubt, but are they not very similar to those 
of our own countrymen? ‘Think of the old prejudice 
against the Scotchman that nowadays is gravely trans- 
ferred to the Teuton. From the year when that Solomon, 
James the First, mounted the ihrone until within the last 
twenty or thirty years, how much there was always to be 
said against honest Sandy! How he begged his way from 
Edinburgh, how in London he slept on the ashes to 
save house rent, how he played the lickspittle to bis 
employer, and whata sawnying, cold-hearted, cringing, avari- 
cious, rascal he was! Then, too, we chose to have a good deal 
to say about the Irishman. He wasa different sort of rascal, 
but still a rascal all the same. He was the fulsome, oily- 
mouthed, or blustering and blatant toady. The toady with all 
the humbug of affected openheartedness. But, now the jealousy 
and suspicion of Scots and Irish have died out, still the 
good old manly spirit exists in another form. The men of the 
three great sections of the British Empire, the Englishman, 
the Scotchman, the Irishman, can get on tolerably together 
in business; but they have united in making common cause 
against the German. Yet, to see how far dislike and contempt 
and jealousy is justly grounded, take one or two of the types 
of the Anglo-German. Think of that well-known character 
the German barber. He comes to England, and is engaged 
as ajourneyman at about a pound a week. Say what we like, 
we must acknowledge him to be a civil, industrious fellow, 
who well knowshis business. He certainly commits the un- 
pou sin of not spending what money he can in drink ; 
ike a mean fellow, he prefers saving it, and,in course of time, 
when he has a few pounds by him, he ventures on opening a 
small shop. Most likely, his venture proves successful ; for, as he 
does not drink like a man, his hand is generally steadier than 
his British brethren of the strap, and many wicked folk are 
unpatriotic enough to prefer being shaved well by a paltry, 
but sober German, to being flayed by an intemperate, but 
freeborn Briton. So the Anglo-German gets a smail business 
about him, marries, most likely, an English girl, and, never 
returning to his much loved Fatherland, rears a respectable 
family of sons and daughters, who, entirely losing the 
nationality of their father, generally turn out to be decent 
specimens of the small tradesmen and artisan class. 

Then thereis the better-educated young German, for whom 
the City clerk has such deadly enmity. Despite what pique 
and prejudice may urge to the contrary, he is not always 
descended from the race of beggars to which he is credited. 
He is quite as likely to be the son of decent, well-to-do parents 
as he is to be a common adventurer who began life as an 
hotel tout. It must be coufessed that he is ready to accept a 
clerkship in a City house at a somewhat low rate of pay, but 
are there not hundreds and thousands of young Englishmen 
prepared to do the same? Besides, is there never such a 
thing heard of as an Englishman going to Paris, Lyons, 
Roubaix, Lisbon, Bremen, or elsewhere, and accepting a 
poorly-paid situation, at a mauufacturer’s or merchant’s, so 
that he may be able to learn the language and the business 
at the same time? Have we not thrust our labour, our pro- 
ducts, our manufactures into every port and city in the world ; 
and why shouid it be such a matter of surprise and annoy- 
ance that anyone else should possess a little energy-and spirit. 
But, for all true Britons, “the reciprocity must all be on 
one side.” 

And, is the German such a dangerous rival to the young 
Englishman, after all, and what are his merits and de- 
ficiences? As arule, the German man of business is sober, 
industrious, cautious, prudent, and persistent. As to his 
sneaking and toadying, it may be answered that he is much 
inferior to the Englishman in pleasing and insinuating 
address. There is ‘a freshness and frankness in the English- 
man that the thorough Teuton is wholly without. The 


— commercial traveller is the very best of all travellers; 
aad a good hand can boast, and with truth, that he ean force 
his goods upon anyone, whether they are wanted or not. 
Then, again, the English man of business is blessed with a 
powerful foresight, and, when he enters into what to the 
German would appear a mad speculation, he is, perhaps, 
only attempting. a tolerably safe venture. And it is the 
want of this peculiar gift of business foresight which 
will ever make the ordinary German unequal to cope 
with the ordinary Englishman. The art of true business 
speculation is shared between the English and the Americans; 
the Continent has bué little of it. When the German risks 
his money, it is risked as a gamble, not as a venture. And, 
oddly enough, the Germans themselves are so well aware of this 
deticiency in business power that some of the best German 
firms of Manchester and London are to-day under the 
control and advice of English managers, who were chosen 
for the post in preference to their own compatriots. 
What, then, the Anglo-German really succeeds in gaining 
is a comfortable competency. He will not be very likely 
to set the Thames afire, but he will be able to earn 
a sufficient incume to have comfortable lodgings at Richmond 
and to amuse himself upon the river. In exceptional cases, he 
will succeed in starting a good business of his own, and then, 
“ Adieu, Germania !”—your face he will see no more. The 
worthy young fellow will be very oracular about Bismarck 
and the military system; but, if his beloved Fatherland ever 
send him, among others, the call to arms, and if the French 
legions are pouring out in thousands to the tune of “ Le 
Rhin Allemand,” and if the great battle of the future 
is to be fought—if all this come to pass, where will 
the patriot be? The answer will be the answer of 
the comic parody. He “may be found among the missing, 
but not, oh! not among the slain.” War is a very grand 
thing for scientific staff officers with sularies, or young 
nobles who have nothing to do and plenty of means to do it 
with; but business is business, and must’ not be neglected. 
Be under no mistake. It is no cowardice that will keep the 
young German in England. But times have altered. When 
a man has got a snug little business of his own, and one or 
two clerks and porters to work for him, he does not quite see 
the fun of ruining himself merely for the pleasure of being 
bawled and sworn at by young Lieutenant von Stumpfel. 
When a man has his eye on a nice girl with a little money 


(for the German is prudent as well as respectable) ; when he - 


has his eye on a nice little villa at Surbiton ; when he thinks 
how nice it will be to sit on the lawn on summer evenings, te 
drink claret cup, and to watch the boats go down the stream; 
then it is with a shudder of disgust he turns to the patriotic 
side of the question. Suppose he listens to the call of the 
goddess Germania. He will be hardly said to have an 
existence ; he will be a thing—a lost unit in the thousands of 
the battalion. He will march to glory, and one bitter night 
glory will leave him on the frozen ground a lump of nasty 
blood-stained rags. So the honest German shudders at the 
thought, and next week is seen walking up Fileet-street, 
through Clifford’s Inn, and up to the Judges’ Chambers. In 
preference to tasting the joys of campaigning, he has become 
a naturalised subject of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

There is, then, really no reason whatever why the German 
should not always be welcomed on a friendly footing. He is 
a good fellow-worker, but he is by no means such a dangerous 
rival that we need in any way be afraid of him. When the 
time comes that our young City fellows can all of them speak 
their French and German (and the time is fast coming), they 
will even laugh at their old jealousy and suspicion. , Against 
an English business man of equal education the German could 
not stand a chance; against one of inferior education it is as 
much as he can do to hold his own. Why, then, the presence 
of the German in the business market should cause such’ an 
alarming scare, it is difficult to say. 


THE FUTURE OF THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 


It is, perhaps, not too much to say that no theatrical under- 
taking, or enterprise, as it is called in the slang of technical 
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journals, has, during the past thirty years excited a larger 
amount of intelligent interest and earnest satisfaction than 
that prospectively bestowed upon Mr. Irving’s promised 
managership of the Lyceum. On all sides it seems to be felt that 
there really is something to hope for in the productions likely 
to take place in a suitably chosen theatre, where, with all the 
advantages of prestige, and of means in his favour, a thought- 
ful, ambitious, and popular actor will be absolutely unfet- 
tered in his choice of the plays to be performed, of the 
company to be engaged, and of the whole tone and purpose 
of the representations to be given. Rightly or wrongly, it is 
thought that the actor who, in the early days of his patron- 
age by a discriminating manager, was set to play the lover 
in a version of Georges Sand’s “ La Petite Fadette,” and 
Jingle in a poor play made out of “ Pickwick,” might, perhaps, 
have done<himself more justice had he been left more free to 
follow his own instincts; whilst there seems to be at least a 
chance that it was by no fault of his own that, after his personal 
wer of attracting the public had been discovered, he was 
eft to supply the attraction single-handed by the aid of the 
foils provided in colleagues Pe selected either for their 
weakness or on account of their relationship to the lessee. 
Mr. Irving has been fortunate, no doubt, to win, after less 
than a decade of prominence upon the stage, so firm a hold 
upon the ear of the public ; but the conditions under which 
his good fortune bas reached him have by no means been so 
favourable as to be incapable of improvement. The mistakes 
of the past at the Lyceum, mistakes of omission as well 
as of commission, he can now, if he be so minded, remedy 
at his own will with none to say him nay. The career of 
the successful representation prolonged for commercial 
reasons beyond the limits prescribed by considerations of art 
he can now summarily cut short. He can abolish the in- 
genious system of management which keeps down the salary 
list by balancing many small stipends against one of — 
tional magnitude, and which has for its result what is happily 
described as the “ star-and-sticks” company. He can dare 
to venture English classical dramas which are not hackneyed, 
and can draw upon that rich repertoire which other managers 
of the day so deliberately neglect. He can, in short, make 
some approach towards that restoration of the drama in its 
grander and more worthy form which has for years been so 
eagerly hoped for by those who have not forgotten the days 
of Sadler’s Wells under Phelps, when a strong, evenly- 
balanced company could adequately interpret most of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and was prepared to deal efficiently with 
dramatic work on a scale altogether different from that 
applicable to the Robertsonian and Byronic comedy of to-day, 
to the fairy plays of Mr. Gilbert, and to the intrigues of M. 
Sardou. At the worst, Mr. Irving may be trusted to ap- 
proach Shakespeare in a spirit widely removed from that 
which induces the worthy lessee of Drury Lane to fill up 
the gap between his successive pantomimes by grand “ re- 
vivals”’ of “ Antony and Cleopatra,” or “ Winter’s Tale,” 
when no promising carpenter’s version of Sir Walter Scott 
chances to be attainable ; and, whatever we may think of his 
general capacity as an actor, we can rely upon his approaching 
any subject with which he may deal in the spirit of an earnest 
student, a lover of art, and a man whose respect for 
works of imagination is ensured by his own imaginative 
power. It is not necessary that, in order to hope great 
things of Mr. Irving’s undisputed rule at the Lyceum, 
we should consider him as competent -in Macbeth as he was 
interesting in Hamlet, that we should place his Othello any- 
where near the Othello of Signor Salvini, or that we should 
believe his Richard IIT. to reach the highest rank of inter- 
pretation in any save its comedy phases. We need not shut 
our eyes and ears to his unfortunate mannerisms, to his gro- 
tesque tricks of elocution, and to the various eccentricities of 
style, more or less harmless, which do but help to endear him 
to his more ardent admirers. We may even hold that he has 
risen more nearly to perfection in his art as a comedian, or as 
a delineator of intense melodrama, than as the tragedian for 
which he is generally accepted. But, with all the deductions 
made which are rendered necessary by the faults of the 
player’s art or the playgoer’s taste, it remains a fact that the 
news of his approaching advent amongst the managers may 


be received, and that not unreasonably, as glad tidings of joy 
by those who are honestly anxious for the dawn of a brighter 
day upon our stage. 

n a farewell address issued by the late -manageress of the 
Lyceum, that lady stated, with an abnegation of herself and 
her family more creditable than her forgetfulness of the late 
Mr. Shakespeare’s services, that “the prosperity of the theatre 
had been entirely attributable” to Mr. Irving’s “attraction 
as an artist.” Already, the new manager has given a proof 
that no such condemnation of his system of management will 
for the present, at all events, be possible. A report, which is, 
we believe, better founded than are most of the rumours 
which make up the sum of theatrical gossip, runs to the effect. 
that the services of Miss Ellen Terry have been secured for 
the Lyceum, and that she will next Christmas play Ophelia 
to Mr. Irving’s Hamlet. Now, Miss Ellen Terry’s career 
upon the stage, which has been singularly chequered, has been, 
not less brilliant than erratic. Twenty years ago she was the 
little girl who, at the Princess’s theatre, in the days of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean, astonished the audience by her precocious 
command of pathos as Arthur in “ King John.” Then, after — 
remaining on the stage for some time and playing with more 
or less success at many London theatres, she left it suddenly 
to reappear as suddenly after seven years’ absence. The 
precise means by which Miss Ellen Terry reached her place 
in the very front rank of our actresses might not, perhaps, be 
easy to trace, but she belongs toa family with which sym. 
pathetic expression appears to be inborn, and, as she not only 
has convictions of her own as to the reading of any character. 
with which she may be entrusted, but has the courage of her 
convictions, she has of late years always made her mark in 
any performance to which she has contributed, from the 
“Wandering Heir” to “New Men and Old Acres,” from 
“ Masks-and Faces” to “The Merchant of Venice.” Her 
Portia, indeed, was an effort which we could gladly regard as 
typical of the share which she will take. in the coming pro- 
ductions of the Lyceum. Here was an ill-fated effort to fit 
Shakespeare to the Procrustes bed of a theatre given up to 
the dainty presentation of the society drama of the day. With 
a perhaps feeble, but still respectable Shylock, a series of 
beautifully. painted scenes, and a general performance of 
irreproachable accuracy, “The Merchant of Venice” at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre was felt to be a signal failure. 
There was not sufficient air for Shakespeare to breathe; 
he was “ cribbed, cabined, and confined,” till he almost 
recalled the bull, whose vigour, noble in. the field, is so 
disastrous in the china shop. From _its pretty, albeit unsuit-. 
able surroundings, Miss Ellen Terry’s . Portia, in which. 
womanly feeling triumphed over mere ladylike polish and, 
refinement, stood out with refreshing boldness. It proved 
that in the cast at the Prince of Wales’s there was at least 
one artist able to disregard the traditions of a school of acting 
altogether without memory of the breadth of touch with which 
Shakespeare should be handled on the stage. What may be 
Miss Ellen Terry’s powers of dealing with characters more 
complex and more trying than that of the “ sweet doctor” we 
have at present little means of judging. She has, however, 
accomplished enough, and more than enough, to prove that 
her association with an undertaking such as Mr. Irving's 
means a great deal more than would that-of almost any other: 
actress who might have been chosen in her place. If it sig- 
nified nothing else, it would at least indicate that the actor- 
manager does not contemplate the fatal mistake of attempt- 
ing to reign alone in an art-kingdom where, could the ideal 
conditions be attained, all who are deemed worthy of a share. 
in the labours would be equal. 

The vague anticipations of good which are prompted by the 
news concerning the future of the Lyceum, even in the minds 
of those who are least hopeful of dramatic reform, are, then, 
not unjustifiable, nor can it be said that the wish is father to 
the thought. Blessed, however, are they who expect nothing; 
or who, at any rate, expect very little; and, when we indulge 
ourselves with bright dreams of a theatrical undertaking 
which is still in the clouds, we shall do wisely to moderate 
our hopes of the future by our recollections of the past. We 
must not forget the time when, half a dozen years ago, happy’ 
days were in store for intellectually-disposed playgoers, 
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under the reign of Mr. Dion Boucicault, at one of our 
best London theatres. We were promised in so many 
words the Regeneration of the National Drama. We 
knew that Mr. Boucicault had ample pecuniary means 
at his command. We thought that he had sufficient self- 
confidence and enterprise to enable him to accomplish 
some portion of his self-imposed task. We waited and hoped, 
and our sanguine patience was rewarded with “Babil and 
Bijou,” a work in which nothing was “ regenerated” save pro- 
found disgust in any “ national drama” which it represented. 
it is so far in favour of the future season of the Lyceum that 
no high-flown prospectus of its manager’s intentions has been 
issucd. Managers’ promises—though, perhaps, they know it 
not when they give them—are made but to be broken; and, 
more than other mortals, they seem liable to be influenced by 
circumstances over which they have no control. We have 
taken a somewhat rosy view of what we assume to be the 
intentions of the new management of the Lyceum. To do so 
is to believe that Mr. Irving intends to give a definite cha- 
racter to his undertaking, and to employ the opportunity 
which he has deservedly won in carrying out a most useful 
work. His occasion possesses two exceptional features— 
in the attitude of the public at the present moment towards 
the drama, and in his personal popularity with that public. 
People who are tired of seeing the finest plays banished from 
the stage to the study are pan anxious for the time when 
the theatre shall do itself justice by relying upon productions 
better worthy of consideration than are the conventional 
comedies, and burlesques, and melodramas of the day. They 
have during the past year or two seen glimpses of better 
things, and they have asked themselves why the vision should 
be, after all, but a glimpse. They have even gone so far 
in their craving as to demand the subvention of a national 
theatre where work more ambitious than the average manager 
cares to undertake might, at the public expense, be achieved. 
The subvention does not come, and is not likely to come. Nor 
would it be well for the lasting interests of the drama that it 
should rely .on so false a support. The best possible substi- 
tute for this external afd is provided in the impetus given by 
the individual popularity of an efficient actor, who has a 
large following of earnest admirers ready to support him in 
any effort which he may be disposed to make towards reviving 
the better characteristics of the bygone “ legitimate” school 
of acting and management, and employing that highly- 
finished interpretation and perfect scenic representation 
nowadays demanded and supplied upon subjects capable of 
calling forth the highest powers both of actors and of 
audience. The work is to be done, and Mr. Irving will, as a 
manager, have a chance of accomplishing it such as lies at 
present within the reach of no one else. 





CATS. 


We have it upon the authority of Shylock, in the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” that the cat is “ harmless ’’ and “ necessary.” 
Modern society, especially in large towns, is disposed to 
question the proposition, if not to deny it. In the first 
place, a cat is not harmless, seeing that it is in the habit of 
killing the canary or the bullfinch, and thereby asserting a 
monopoly among household pets to which it has noright. It 
also destroys a suburban garden whose owner may desire to 
grow nemophila, one of the most exquisite of hardy plants 
for cither a small bed or a glass vase. lt makes night 
hideous with its howlings, which are alike destructive of rest 
whether they arise from its jealousies or itsloves. It has also 
been known to wage war upon pigeons and to be destructive 
of young chickens. All these high crimes and misdemeanours 
on the part of the cat make the epithet “harmless” little 
better than a sarcasm. Neither is the cat “necessary.” The 
civilised cat may indeed go so far as to keep mice in subjec- 
tion by the mere fact of a presence of which they are afraid ; 
but, being fed upon milk, fish, and scraps of meat, it does not 
care to catch them except as an occasional diversion, just as 
all old sportsmen might take. out his gun to shoot something, 
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and show that he had not lost his aim. A reasonably set 
trap is better against either rats or mice than a civilised and 
well-fed cat. Should an attempt be made to remedy this 
defect in the feline nature, by starving it into a sense of duty 
there will be depredations made in kitchen and larder which 
will give thecook a colourable excuse for those disappearances 
of cold legs of mutton and pickles that are the natural 
accompaniments of her flirtation with the policeman. 

The cat being neither necessary nor harmless, the question 
arises, Why have we cats in such numbers as to be absolutes 
nuisances, and yet so protected by law that we cannot easily 
evade their assaults upon our peace and property? A stray 
dog is seized by the police, and the owner of an unlicensed 
dog is liable to a fine, but no one ever saw a midnight police- 
man capture a caterwauling cat, and no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has ever adopted the suggestion to putatax on 
eats, accompanied with the motto, “ 4 feli feliciora.” Such 
respectability as can be derived from antiquity the felis 
domestica undoubtedly possesses. It is not a domesticated 
wild cat, for it is a smaller species than the wild cat of these 
islands, and experience has shown that a tamed species of any 
animal increases in size, or, at least, does not diminish. Be- 
sides, when wild cats were comparatively plentiful, tame cats 
were so scarce that Welsh law protected them and fixed their 
price. It is pretty clear that we derive our cats from the 
ancient Egyptian cat. We no longer erect temples to their 
honour, nor does a family shave its eyebrows when a cat 
dies, as was the custom among those who cut Cleopatra's 
needle out of its bed of rock. Neither do we go so far as to be- 
lieve that a cat-call on the top of a house signifies death—else 
were we in nightly danger of the tenth plague of Egypt. A black 
cat is no longerassociated with witchcraft, nor supposed to be 
possessed with a devil, even though it be the pet of a rich old 
maid. But the cat retains a certain household status; and 
retains it, as we have said, by virtue of hoary tradition rather 
than by any merits of the animal itself. Perhaps, mankind 
keeps up a certain affection for the cat from an almost 
unconscious sense of its likeness to what he holds dearest in 
life, namely, woman. Take a cat, so to speak, from its 
cradle; feed it upon the best of cream and the freshest of fish ; 
tie the most beautiful of blue ribbons round its neck; let it 
purr for hours in your lap, and be unto you as a daughter— 
and then, after years of these attentions, stroke it for once 
the wrong way, it will be unto you as a fiend. Men love that 
kind of thing, and so they love women and tolerate cats. 
Another similarity that should be noticed in favour of the cat 
is that it blushes. Not that it turns red, but that, if you pet 
it and call it pretty names, its cheeks sensibly enlarge in the 
direction of the eyes, and its fur moves outwards. It is, 
therefore, not insensible to flattery, whilst intolerant of the 
slichtest discomfort. 

Seriously, however, the town eat is becoming a nuisance. 
It is, in one sense, too much, and, in another sense, too little 
an integral part of the British household. It is turned out 
of the house at night to disturb sleepers by its Wagnerian sere- 
nades. It is left at home when the family go to the sea-side. If 
locked in, it starves, and may somibh make a newspaper 
paragraph ; if locked out, it becomes wild, having to forage 
for itself, and preys upon pigeons or fowls where it can get 
them. Tenants of small suburban houses, who leave their 
premises on quarter day, never think of taking their cats with 
them ; and the cats, being left to themselves, make havoc of 
suburban gardens. It is unlawful to kill them, and to 
fail is to run the risk of being charged with “cruelty to a 
cat.” What, then, ought to be done in the matter? The 
days of Whittington are past, and no apprentice will ever 
again make his fortune by a cat, and so marry his master’s 
daughter. The dinner tables of savage monarchs are no 
longer infested with mice, and even if they were the cat would 
be considered in the nineteenth century a somewhat barbarous 
remedy. The social position of the cat at the present moment 
is that of a companion to those who care to love it, and as 
decided a nuisance as a mischievous child to those who do 
not. The same position is occupied by our dogs. Why, in 
the eye of the law, cannot both be treated alike? and both 
furnish that contribution to the six—and other—millions ro. 
quired by a spirited foreign policy ? 
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M. MORAITINIS’ GREECE. 


La Gréce, Telle Qu’elle Est. Par Pierre A. Moraitinis, ancien Consul 
de Greece, Chevalier de l’'Ordre de Sauveur et de l'Ordro de S. Anne de 
Russie. Paris: Firmin Didot et Cic. 
his book, the work of a man of sense as well as a patriot, 

contains much interesting information concerning the condi- 
tion of Greece at the present time. That country bas made 
remarkable progress. It bas doubled its population in forty- 
five years. Its commerce has increased sixfold. Twenty- 
three of its ancient towns have been rebuilt, and many new 
ones founded. Ninety printing presses are in full activity, 
there having been none at all up to the year 1815. The 
University of Athens, one of the earliest institutions of the 
new kingdom, which thirty years ago possessed thirty-four 
professors and 240 students, now counts seventy-five pro- 
fessors and 1,400 students. According to our author, his 
countrymen’s love of learning is no cemmon passion. It is 
related of the inhabitants of a village which had been 
destroved by Turkish five, that their first effort was to 
rebuild its school. Students of the University of Athens are 
found willing to fare on bread and water in order to save 
money for the purpose of buying the books necessary for 
their studies, others take situations as servants, reserving the 
hours necessary for attending the classes. 

The Greek is essentially clubable. He developes the love 
of association with his fellow-countrymen everywhere. Thus 
literary, political, and benevolent associations called Syllogi, 
abound not only in the kiaugdom, but wherever the Greek 
race is to be found, in Turkey, Egypt, and Russia, as well as 
in England and her colonies. 

Nor is this gregarious tendency confined .to the male sex. 
There are numerous Syllogi of womea, chiefly for charitable 
objects, and, as on ne s'arréle pas en si beau chemin, 
there is no reason to despair of seeing one day a femi- 
nine order of St. George or St. Elias (or Helias) after 
the patterns of those established in England and Turkey, 
consule Beaconsfie'd. The Greeks have furnished many 
examples of men devoting their fortunes to their country’s 
good, and thus in a measure coming to the aid of the public 
funds. The character of the peop'e is amiable and courteous 
to the last degree. The gaiety and elasticity of their spirits 
is also remarkable :— 


**Le signe le plus naturel de ce peuple—dit M. Thiersch—est sa gaicté 
inaltérable. Cette qualité, loin de dégénérer en légéreté on en frivolité, se 
montre également dans l’épanchement général que lui inspirent les jours de 
féte, dans l'amour du chant, des danses et des jeux publics, comme dans la 
résignation avec laquelle il supporte toute sorte d’adversités, et la promp- 
titude avee laquelle il se reléve de la plus affligeante situation. 

** La sensibilité générale n’est pas moins remarquable. L’émotion d’un 
individu peut répandre a l'instant l'attendrissement dans une société nom- 
breuse., Joignez i cela le respect pour la vieillesse et les hommes intégres 
et vertueux, la facilité avec laquelle on oublie les griefs et on pardonne les 
insultes... et vous vous rapprocherez peut-étre de la persuasion dont joe me 
suis moi-méme pénétré, que les qualités morales du peuple ne prometient 
pas moins que celles de son esprit.’’ 


All creeds are tolerated, and Jews are treated with more 
respect than in any other eastern country. There is no fanati- 
cism, but plenty of true religion, the clergy are moral, the 
army is brave aud intelligent, but too ready to take an active 
part in politics. It was much augmented during the late 
war, and only the necessary funds were wanting to increase 
the navy, of which Mr. de Moraitinis has found it impossible 
to say much. It consists of two ironclads, neither of which, 
there is reason to believe, is in good condition, and twelve 
small ships. 

The work of manning ships would not have been difficult 
where the mercantile navy is so large, and includes so many 
brave sailors who preserve the tradition of heroic acts per- 
formed during the War of Independence. Though a preference 
for republican institutions is cherished in some classes, the 
prevalent opinion of the Greeks is in favour of the form of 
government which they possess, a constitutional monarchy. 
But, whatever oe be the difference of views entertained 
amongst them on this and other political questions, there is a 
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general tacit agreement to sink them all under existing cir. 
cumstances in favour of any Government which will maintaiyg 
order at home and secure good will abroad. The king ig 
much loved and respected by his people. He is said to govern 
with wisdom, tact, and dignity. 

The number of small landed proprietors, and the absence 
of great manufacturing towns, prevents the growth and pro. 
pagation of Socialism. The Church gives no trouble, and ig 
avowedly favourable to the established Government. 

It may be that our author sees things a little couleur de 
rose, but, in spite of a few exaggerations and misrepresentas 
tions (we can scarcely believe that there are five millions of 
Greeks still under the Turkish yoke), he certainly proves 
that his countrymen have not misused their hardly-earned 
liberty, and that they are very much more civilised than the 
Turks. It cannot be a matter of surprise that they should 
wish to liberate their brethren from the yoke of the barbarian, 
and even the calm author of a grave work of statistics takes 
fire at the thought of his countrymen’s sufferings. ‘ What,” 
he exclaims in the closing page, “ what is this cry of distress 
which fills the air? From whence these sobs? What! is 
blood flowing anew, and are our brethren again massacred ? 
But we will state the case in the last words of the author 
himself :— | 


Est-il vrai que Cavarna n’est plus qu’un moncean de ruines pétries dans le 
sang? Qu’un grand vézir, sans vergogne ct sans pudeur, proclame la légi- 
timité d’une tuerie générale? Comment! Toutes les charges de la guerre 
russo-turque doivent-elles écraser les populations grecques de l’empire 
ottoman! Toute épargne doit-elle disparaitre entre les mains d’un caima- 
cam avide et rapace, et est-ce la le prix de la politique modérée et pacifique 
des Hellénes? La récompense qu’ils recueiilent pour ne pas avoir déployé 
le drapeau de la révolte ? 

Eh! Non! La patience a des bornes, et l’administration de la Porte 
fait tout pour combler la mesure. L’Europe ne le voit-elle pas? Nele 
sent-clle pas? Et si le lion, bless¢, se redresse enfin et s’élance, désespéré, 
l'Europe, assez égoiste pour ne pas s’étre émue & Ja vue de si terribles 
souffrances, s’avilira-t-elle au point de s’indigner de ce réveil national? Et 
si, pour nous servir d’un mot célébre, il n’y a plus d’ Europe, quel sera dans 
ce drame le réle de ’ Allemagne? Celui de l’Angleterre? . . . S’ilen est 
ainsi. . . . Que la volonté de Dieu soit faite ! ! 

L’avenir est aux peuples qui luttent! Les Grecs lutteront. 


What shall be the part of England, and what shall be 
England’s answer when the Conservative paity speaks 
in her name? What was her answer in 1830? They used 
her power and influence .to confine the kingdom to the 
narrowest limits. In Berlin, the other day, after a great 
display in favour of giving Greece a hearing, England’s 
diplomatists were again found the chief if not the only 
obstacles to her aspirations. The inadequate boundary re- 
commended by the Congress was the utmost concession to 
which the French plenipotentiaries could wring the assent of 
Lord Beaconsfield. What hope can Greece have of England 
as long as England’s destinies are in such keeping? Verily, 
the history of Greece in the nineteenth century is not pleasant 
reading to Englishmen; and they may thank the Tory party 
for having invariably ranged their country in the cause of 
servitude and oppression. If we should be fated to a pro- 
tracted reign of our present Brummagem imperialism, Greece, 
at least, may rest satisfied that the current of events will . 
prove more powerful than our shifty rulers, or the diplo- 
matists or Congresses of Europe, and that current will 
her forward to the recovery of her own. Her spoiler is dealt 
and will soon be buried, and incapacitated from any longer 
corrupting the atmosphere of Europe. Greece has risen from 
her ashes, and all the jealousies and selfishness of great 
Powers will not now keep her out of her heritage for many 
years. There is a good time in store for her. 


—_—_———_ 





DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. 


Diplomatic Sketches. No. I.—Count Beust. By An Outsider. London: 
Bentley and Son. 

Whatever may be the value of the anonymous author’s 
contributions to the political history of his time, there can be 
no doubt as to the excellence of the project to which he has 
begun to consecrate his energies. Political parties, political 
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ideals, even nationalities themselves, have been, and still are, 
undergoing such rapid transformations that only a compara- 
tively small proportion of the reading public can be expected 
to entertain anything like a detailed and accurate acquaintance 
with the history of the last twenty or thirty years. Not that 
people are indifferent to the events, so pregnant with mighty 
consequences, that are going on around them. It is only that 
the majority are too preoccupied to study as well as to read 
politics, so that the subject becomes the almost exclu- 
sive province of those who make politics a profession, 
that is to say, members of Parliament, and mem- 
bers of the Press. Hence, the need for handbooks, or 
“sketches” of the kind planned by “An Outsider.” Many 
publishers have, for some time, been issuing historical, 
scientific, and philosophical “ Series,” or summaries ; 
so that the cream—or, at least, the sour curd—of the other- 
wise unmanageable and chaotic mass of human knowledge 
may now be stowed into one’s carpet bag at the Me of half- 
a-crown a volume. But, with the exception of some well- 
known and useful works of reference, there is no series on the 
subject of contemporary politics; and yet, surely, the age of 
Beaconsfield and Bismarck is, to Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century, at least as interesting as the age of Charlemagne. 
There is room, it may be repeated, for a class of publications 
which should combme the value of style with that of skil- 
fully-selected and accurately-summarised information. These 
must not, however, assume the form of biographical adver- 
tisements, like the new “ Life of Sir Garnet Wolseley.” But 
very few, it is to be feared, will admit that “ An Outsider’s” 
sketch of Count Beust has fulfilled these conditions. Its 
political philosophy is as dead as astrology, and its style is 
execrable. Take the following, in illustration of both :— 


The time-honoured notion of keeping the European family in a well- 
balanced equilibrium, by equalising as far as possible the too capricious 
ups and downs of the inherent parts, has long been shelved ; and the trade 
in crowns and countries is now no longer hampered by tedious con- 
siderations for international scales and weights, leaving the question of 
right alone, 


The foregoing seems to imply a renunciation of the old 
ideas about the European equilibrium ; but his readers will 
soon discover that “ An Outsider’s” mind is still possessed 
with the notion of some occult thing called the “ balance of 
power,” and of which the great movements of European 
polities, the re-adjustment of nationalties, and the like, are 
violations. For example :— 


Napoleon’s unfortunate idea of Italy free to the Adria—a child of Car- 
bonarism, that is of fear; and of imperialism, that is of ambition—started 
the dangerous question of nationalities, thus undermining the equipoise of 
Europe, the traditional rights of many, and the security of all, as the 
sequel must have taught him when the seclusion at Chislehurst gave him 
the leisure to study the effects of Italian and German unity. 


“Shelving a notion” was a much less astonishing feat 
than “putting the Napoleonic legend once more in the 
saddle,” which Napoleon the Little did when he resolved upon 
“breaking Austria’s preponderance in Italy.” It is humiliatin 
to reflect upon Lord Palmerston’s activity in “ saddling” the 
legend. He “Out Italianised” the Emperor of the French 
(says the author), and 


overlooked the danger of thus rearing miltiary units. .« .« « « Heonly 
helped in creating military agglomorations, with constitutional labels, two 
new and promising Navies (Italian and Prussian), and another disturb- 
ance of the European equilibrium, which needed the many smaller states in 
order to stop the ever ready military powers from keeping the world in 
constant uneasiness. 


More extracts on this subject are unnecessary. It will 
suffice to say that, for the sake of the myth called the balance 
of power, the writer of this remarkable production would have 
preserved the Italian Duchies, every small Serenity in the 
Fatherland, and ail the other hoary, lilliputian nuisances in 
the political system of Europe. The liberation of Italy from 
the insult, and the hateful humiliation of Austrian despotism, 
he calls “the Italian tragedy,” and he reflects, sadly, that if 
Providence had only placed Count Beust some fifteen years 
earlier at the head of Austrian affairs, the Archduke Maxi- 
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milian might have succeeded in tightening the Austrian yoke. 

The author’s “Germany” is about as mythical as his 
balance of power. The expressions, “ Germany,” “ German 
interests,” “ German unity,” are perpetually recurring, though 
they appear to refer much less intimately to Austria and 
Prussia than to the minor kingdoms, the two Hesses, and the 
Grand Ducky of Nassau. His Germany would necessitate 
the stereotyping of every petty despotism into immortality ; 
and Count Beust’s pre-Austrian career, as described in this 
book, was only a hopeless battle agaiust the tendencies of the 
age. The Tccenkets Conference, at which the minor States 
decided against isolated commercial treaties with either 
of the two great German Powers, and the later Con- 
ference at Bamberg, demanding a common “ German” 
policy in reference to the Crimean war, were but a plea, 
in the sacred name of equilibrium, for the survival of 
the weakest. It was not for the sake of Jittle Greece that 
the little German potentates threw in a word for the Hel- 
lenes. No; that would have been a rash siep, leading to the 
nationality idea, and a disturbance of the European equili- 
brium ; they only remembered the fact that little Greece was 
ruled by “ A wee, wee German lairdie,” who had relatives in 
Bavaria. To the Dambergers it seemed a defiance of Nature’s 
law for the one or two mighty planets of the German system 
to proceed on their career without first submitting to vote, 
as to their course, on equal terms with the tiny asteroids. 
Count Beust was more successfully employed, when at the end 
of the Crimean war, he prevailed upon the Russian Chan- 
cellor to accept the French condition of a neutralisation of 
the Black Sea. The Crimean war, however, imparted fresh’ 
impetus to the nationality movement, the triumph of which, ' 
shortly afterwards, in Northern Italy, constituted, says 
the author, “a serious blow to German interests.” He 
enumerates, with due detail, the futile schemes, such 
as the Jrias, and an Austro-Prussian alternating leader- 
ship (!) which Beust either supported or devised for 
the reconciliation of even the peitiest particularism with na- 
tionalism. The writer even seems to imagine that the 
success of Herr Von Schmerling’s proposal would have 
materially altered the course of events. In accordance 
with this proposal, the German Powers, great and small, were 
to assemble at Frankfort in August, 1863, for the purpose 
of agreeing upon some kind of unity. At the Gastein 
interview, between William and the Emperor, in the beginning 
of the month,the King suggested,and obtained the Emperor’s 
consent to, an arrangement for the postponement of the con- 
ference to the Ist of October, and for an invitation to the 
minor States in the joint name of Austria and Prussia; yet, 
two hours afterwards, the King received a brief, formal, noti- 
fication for the 17th of August, Thus the project fell 
through, and our author believes that the Danish war, the 
Austro-Prussian war, and the subsequent wars, were the 
natural consequences of the failure. Europe bas long since 
learned to admire the industry and skill of the Saxon states- 
man; but all that he did, up to 1866, was to weave cobwebs 
for arresting the growth of the Northern oak. Having failed 
to preserve “equilibrium” on a European scale, he was 
entrusted with the duty of preserving it within the limits of 
the Austrian Empire, and the Constitution of 1st January, 
1868, was the admirable result of his endeavours. But 
“An Outsider” gives a very meagre account of this— 
the most important — part of Covnt Beust’s career. 
General readers, who really know no more about the 
Delegations than about the management of a Chinese 
council, would, perhaps, have liked a fuller account 
of the Austro-Hungarian Constitution. Nor would a 
forecast of the future of the Empire have been out of place 
in a work like the present. The Emperor has been com- 
pared to a circus rider, who bestrides three horses at a 
time. He can keep a foot on either, but the third horse shows 
an inclination torun away. “An Outsider” appears to hope 
that the Emperor may be enabled to retain a simultaneous 
footing on all three. The chances are that he will do nothing 
of the kind. At the present moment Francis Joseph has one 
foot on the Slavonian steed, and another on the Magyar; 
and stranger things have already happened in the world than 
¢hat the German animal should bolt off between His Majesty's 
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legs, and upset the equilibrium of a good many other peo- 
vle besides the writer of diplomatic sketches. 

~ « An Outsider” interlards his very ungrammatical English 
with very unnecessary French. Almost every other page 
presents one or more examples of this offensive habit. The 
writer’s great folk tender their bons offices, throw their 
“ nomme de discorde,” stand “a couteaux tirés” at one ano- 
ther, act “la part du lion,” welcome one another “d bras 
ouverts,” call one another “ ni chair ni poisson,” and do other 
extraordinary things “ comme par enchantement.” This use 
of French may, perhaps, be a favourite trick with diplomatists, 
and it also may signify that the author is not such an “ Out- 
eider” as he looks; but the uninitiated will deem it exceed- 
ingly silly, as well as vulgar and snobbish. 





CHIPS FROM MANY BLOCKS. 


ae or Many Blocks, By Elihu Burritt. London: Sampson Low 
and Co. 

The veteran author of “Chips from Many Blocks” de- 
scribes this work in his preface as “the last book I shall be 
able to make,” but its contents show no symptom of a decline 
of power, and, indeed, are so vigorous and spirited that we 
may reasonably hope for and expect other volumes from the 
same pen. Whether this is, as Mr. Burritt asserts, “ the 
most useful and interesting” of his numerous literary pro- 
ductions, may be doubtful, but it certainly contains matter of 
very varied and general interest, set forth with great clear- 
ness, directness, and force. The range of subjects discussed 
in this volume is very extensive. Beginning with an article 
on “ The Integration of the British Empire from an American 
Stand-point,” it closes with “Thoughts for Home Life,” 
the last of a series of papers, headed “ Little Walks with 
Small Children.” Prominent amongst the lighter articles in 
this book are those entitled “ Fireside Talks with School 
Children,” in which a vast amount of information regarding 
the alphabets of the world, the formation of words, the con- 
struction of languages, and other cognate philological sub- 
jects, is communicated in a very attractive and popular style. 
As a sample of this part of the volume we may cite a short 

aragraph from the chapter headed, “‘ Where Languages were 
ade and Perfected :”— 


I have already told you something about that remarkable language called 
the Sanskrit, and about its strange letters. Well, these letters are called the 
Devanagari alphabet, which means the city of the gods. Sometimes it is 
called simply Nagari, or city alphabet. There is something very interesting 
in this name, for the languages of all countries are made in cities, and 
never in small, scattered villages in the country. No one can ever guess 
what the Hebrow language was until Jerusalem became a great and splen- 
did city, with hundreds of learned scribes and doctors of the law. It is 
doubtful if the most learned scholars of the present day could read a verse 
of the first chapter of Genesis if it were given to him in the very words and 
handwriting of Moses. So with the grand language of Greece, with all the 
splendid poetry, philosophy, and eloquent orations which it has given to 
the world. They had letters, and wrote their language in them several 
hundred years before they had a fixed language. While the Grecks were 
acattered about in little villages, at wide distances from each other, they 
had more dialects than ever were found in the counties of England. Not 
until Athens had become a great city, full of the most learned men of 
Greece, was their noble language brought to its perfection, to be changed 
no more. So it was with the Latin. Before Rome became a renowned 
city, with its orators, historians, and poets, the language was no more like 
that of Cicero, Virgil, or Horace, than the Lancashire dialect is like the 
language of Tennyson or Macaulay. 


But it is Mr. Burritt’s treatment of great international 
questions, and especially of the Eastern Question, that will 
attract most attention in this country at the present moment. 
The point of view from which he regards these subjects is 
rather cosmopolitan than American, but it differs very con- 
siderably from that of any English writer. It is the benefit 
of the human race at large, and of the more civilised and 
cultivated nations in particular, that he wishes at all times to 
promote. His argument in favour of the unification of 
the British Empire on a representative system, for example, 
is based on the contention that the whole empire would 
thereby derive a new accession of patriotism and power, and 


be in a very much better position to advance the welfare of 
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humanity throughout the world, than it is in at present, 
This result, he says, would be specially acceptable to the 
intelligent citizen of the American Republic, for, “with all hig 
loyalty to his own country, with all his faith in its great 
destiny, he knows this glorious future he expects for hig 
nation must be inseparably associated with the future of the 
mother country; that they must and will go over the sea of 
remaining time yard-arm to yard-arm, bearing aloft to all 
other nations and peoples the same flag of civil and religious 
freedom, vitality, and civilising power.” The modus operandi 
for the integration of the British Empire advocated by Mr, 
Burritt is the adoption of the senatorial connection that 
exists between the American States and the Federal Govern. 
ment and Congress of Washington. Each of the colonieg 
having a local legislature for its special interests would be 
represented in the Imperial Parliament by two senators; so 
that 100 representatives would be all that would be necessary 
or desirable to be brought into Parliament from all thege 
scattered domains. This Parliament would be a normal 
school where these representatives would “ learn to be states. 
men of such large and generous perceptions as to take into 
their daily thought the common weal of one-third of the 
population of the globe, embracing races of a hundred dif. 
ferent tongues. Here representatives from all the great islands 
of the ocean and from all the earth’s continents would meet 
together at St. Stephen’s for half the weeks of the year, to 
study and promote the interests of three hundred millions, 
who would make up the mighty whole.” Well may our 
author exclaim, “ What has the world yet witnessed to com- 
pare with such a spectacle!” We may add that the world 
will likely have to wait for some time before this amalgamation 
is effected; but the arguments that Mr. Burritt brings 
forward in support of his project have, undoubtedly, much to 
recommend them, and will be read with interest by many for 
whom the more practical politics of the day possess little 
attraction. 

We cannot say how far Mr. Burritt’s views of the Eastern 
Question are shared by his fellow-countrymen, but they differ 
sufficiently from any that have hitherto been expounded on 
this side of the Atlantic to merit special consideration. It 
need hardly be said that the author of “Chips from Man 
Blocks” is not a Jingo; but, to many advanced Englis 
Liberals, his opinions on this subject will probably appear 
as novel and startling as they will to the ardent supporter of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Not only does he not share in the pre- 
valent suspicion of Russia’s ambition, but he actually argues 
that England, Russia, and America are the three Great 
Powers which, from their birth, Providence has been training 
for an everlasting alliance in the great work of civilising Asia. 
By local position, by history, by fundamental institutions, 
and civilising force of character, these Powers are converging 
towards each other as they bear down in their triangular 
march upon Asia, Is not Russia, he asks, the only power on 
earth ina position to do the work of Christian civilisation for 
the northern half of Asia; and has any other power, with the 
same capital of moral force, done more for the empire of civi- 
lisation in the dark places of the world than she has done in 
the last century? England, in the south, with a third of the 
population of Asia under her rule, is erecting railways and 
telegraphs, and planting common schools by the thousand, 
and by the mere motive necessity of her position, she must 
and will widen her empire northward, until there shall be no 
more Himalayas as the boundary of civilisation. England 
has had the most enlightened, and Russia the most benighted, 
population of the Asiatic continent to work upon, and each is 
producing its proportionate results forthe races divided by the 
Himalayas. America is Asia’s nearest Pacific neighbour, an 
in virtue of _this direct and easy contact alone she is in & 
better position in regard to Eastern than Russia is to 
Northern Asia. “The day is coming,” says Mr. Burritt— 
“is near at hand—when England and Russia must meet 
broadside on in Asia, justas the United States must England 
in America. Why should they not thus meet in 
peace? Why should one or both wish a wide or narrow 
waste of heathenism between them ? Why should there be 
more need of such a sterile space between them than one of 
equal width between Russia and Germany?” The “ waste 
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and deplorable antagonism” of England to Russia on the 
Eastern Question, arrays her against the progress of civilisa- 
tion, and allies her to the most paralysing despotism in the 
world. All the best instincts of the English people are 
falsified, or disappear in the position she assumes towards 
Russia in her determination to uphold and perpetuate the 
Turkish dominion and despotism, that sits like a night- 
mare on the very bosom of the Old World. All the races 
and countries under Turkey feel the deadening chill of 
its fingers, and Russia, of the same religion and race, 
endeavous to come to their help, and would save them 
if she were not prevented by a power that claims to be the 
greatest lover and defender of freedom and the rights of man 
in Europe. 

The policy which has determined England, or the present 
English Government, ‘‘ to uphold the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Ottoman Empire ”’—to quote the phrase in use 
before the Treaty of Berlin and the Turkish Convention—is 
not the maintenance of the old balance-of-power principle, 
but, says Mr. Burritt, the “still-horse” principle, “ that one 
nation may prevent by force another nation from becoming its 
near neighbour.” And he proceeds to ask the following ques- 
tions :-—* Why: is not Russia as dangerous to Prussia or 
Sweden as she could be at Constantinople to England in 
India? Has she been a bad neighbourto either of these 
States for the last fifty years? Has she opposed them in any 
way, or checked their progress in material prosperity or civil 
freedom? She has been all this period a thousand miles nearer 
to them than she would be on the Besphorus to India. . 
When at that capital (Constantinople) would she be a 
‘mile nearer Calcutta than she is now? How would 
she send her forees to India—by the Suez Canal or 
under the British guns at Gibraltar?” The Turkish 
Government has tried its rule upon Greeks, Servians, Bul- 
garians, Bosnians, and all kinds and branches of the Slavonic 

‘race, and upon as many different races upon the other side of 
the Bosphorus, and in every instance it has failed. “ What 
is it doing or promising to do for them to-day?’ Is more 
or longer proof needed that the Turkish Government is not 
made for men; and, when it has been clearly proved that a 
Government is not made for men, it has neither reason nor 
‘right to exist, and “no outside power can uphold it long in 
existence.” According to Mr. Burritt, it is the new principle 
or policy of precaution, of which the Crimean war, “ under- 
taken to intercept a contingency that might arise a century 
hence,” is cited as a striking exumple, that makes the Eastern 
Question so perilous to the peace of Europe and of Asia. It 
is this same policy, he contends, that imposes upon the 
nations of Christendom the enormous expenditure on pre- 
parations for war in the time of peace, which is at present 
‘one of the heaviest burdens they have to bear. There are 
now, it is estimated, 5,000,000 men under arms in Chris- 
tian countries; and every regiment is put on foot, and 
every iron-clad is put cn the sca, and every fort on the land, 
because of this policy of precautionary measures for the peace 
and safety of nations. 

Under the heading, “ America’s debt of honour,’ Mr. 
Burritt advocates the return to this country of the balance of 
the Geneva award that remains in the hands of the United 
States Government after paying off the individual sufferers 
from the Confederate cruisers fitted out in England. This 
was the sole purpose for which the award was given, and, that 
being accomplished, the United States Government “has no 
right in law, equity, or honour to a farthing of the money 
remaining in its hands.” There are many other questions of 
great interest discussed in this volume, which we heartily 
commend to the attention of the English public. 





COTTAGE HOMES. 
Shetches for Cottages, fc. By Norman Shaw, R.A. London: W. 1. 
Lascelles. 

With the French Revolution ended the good old classic 
sentiment for simple rusticity, and with the fall of the ancien 
révime departed the rhymsters’ stock subjects of the joys of 
Chloe and Phyllis and Colin and Strephon. No longer did the 


happy shepherd pipe to his flock, or give on his sweet oaten 
pipe the song of the woodlands; no more did he pray to 
iana for the welfare of his folded ewes. On the contrary, in 
most cases he had to put by his pipe, his ribbons (if he ever 
had any), and his professional crook, and, exchang'ng thom 
for a long musket, he was sent off to bayonet the guardians of 
“ law, order, and Christianity” on the heights of Va'my and 
Jemappes. If, however, he escaped the conscription, and 
stayed at home, he was a very different fellow indeed to the 
faithful of the old days when favoured by the protection of 
monseigneur, the marquis, the kind master, who would some- 
times condescend to depart from his aristocratic hauteur and 
kick him with his heavy riding boots or strike him over the 
head with his whip. In fact, after many centuries, the simple 
peasant had come to the conclusion that he was no longer the 
“nobody” of some one else’s will and pleasure; but the 
“somebody ” with a will and pleasure of his own. And, as 
the classic Colin of France, the ribboned model for Watteau 
and the Sétvres, had changed into the very independent 
Jacques, so in England had the Colin of the old prints, the 
picturesque haymaking and lovemaking Colin, changed into 
the Giles of Gilray’s caricature. Giles was by no means the 
Colin of Cowley and Mr. Pope. There was nothing classic 
about him whatever. He was, as Gilray shows him, a great 
hulking fellow, with a great set of teeth, ready for any amount 
of bread and bacon. In one hand he held a _ torch 
for the farmer’s haystacks, and in the other a tremendous 
pitchfork—a handy weapon of vengeance for the squire’s 
gamekeeper, if that good servant might possibly be inclined 
to suspect him of setting lines in his master’s preserves. So 
Giles in England began to assert himself moved by the 
example of Jacques of France; and it became at last neces- 
sary that his wants ahould be attended to, and that he should 
be duly considered as a part of the social and political system. 
And Giles wanted two things above everything else. He 
wanted enough to eat, and he wanted a home to live in. 
Hitherto he had lived on cold potatoes, stale bread, and, occa- 
sionally, a bit of bacon fat, and a few gallons of watered beer 
at harvest time. He had dwelt in a tenement that about 
equalled the comforts of a pigstye, and that fell far short of 
the luxury of the foxhound’s kennel. But now, at last, 
something must be done for him. At first, all sorts. of com- 
promises were made ; but Giles, with sturdy Cobbett for his 
friend, was bound to be listened to. In good time, however, 
such is the mutability of human affairs, he was listened to with 
some sort of interest, and, later on, with even a romantic, 
sentimental interest. As to his talk of having a fair day’s 
wage for a fair day’s work, of course, that was saaoie and 
revolutionary. Too much animal food was hardly good for 
him; the meat, perhaps, according to Mr. Bumble, might 
make him saucy. <A Chartist-talking peasant fed on strong 
beef and bread was an anomaly that could not be tolerated 
in a truly constitutional country; the thing that ought to be 
was a picturesque but humble peasant. So Giles was met 
half way. It was still attempted to keep him as much as 
could be on low wages, and consequent low diet; but, in 
place of his old pigstye of a cot, he was to have a nice little 
romantic cottage, pretty enough even to be found in a shilling 
book of drawing exercises. And this designing of cottage 
homes has now been found to be such an amusing drawing- 
room occupation, that not only is Giles, the peasant, to be 
picturesquely provided for, but, among the beneficent and 
artistic, there is a fervent hope that within a few years all the 
millions of the British poor may be made happy by bein 
provided with.model homes, ornate with oak beams, re 
tiles, diamond-panel windows, and Elizabethan chimneys. 
Yet, despite all this, the simple peasant is still the centre 
figure of the picturesque ideal of the cottage-home designer. 
The modern halo of romance shows him not as Colin or 
Strephon the classical, but as the at length contented Giles 
sitting by his neat-tiled hearth, the subdued light coming 
through the esthetic sage-green curtains. He is drink’ng 
his temperate table ale from a strictly esthetic specimen of 
Berlin stone, while his faithful wife, in an esthetic white oak 
arm chair, reads to him from the nice little esthetic Gothic- 
decorated books left by the district visitors who are to be 
seen going down the road, clad in the chaste garments of sage 
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green and charity. It is not surprising, then, that, when all 
society has, so to speak, taken up cottage home-design- 
ing as a pet mania, that some high priests of the temple 
of art should at length think it incumbent on them 
to explain to their less gifted votaries how much more 
could be done than has been done already in the good cause. 
Among others, but ranking first among them, Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., has before done much for picturesque cottage 
architecture, and has now done still more by the publication 
of a charmingly got up drawing room book, entitled “Sketches 
for Cottages.” In this new work we are treated to some of 
the prettiest designs for cottage homes that can be imagined. 
Exquisite little bits of architecture are they, such as the ideal 

asant should live in happily for all the days of his life. 
But the question arises as to whether the advantages of 
the Cottage Homes, designed by Mr. Shaw and his many fol- 
lowers are not rather ideal than real, Artistic and xsthetic 
as we may be, ought the picturesque always to be the first 
consideration before all others? Wethink not. In cottage 
building for the poor the first thing to be thought of, after 
making certain that the cottage can keep out wind 
and weather, and that it is thoroughly well drained, 
is that there should be as much space as can be 
given for the money expended, fresh air and _ whole- 
some ventilation being the most necessary essentials. In 
this respect it is impossible to help thinking that the “ pic- 
turesque ” cottage homes, in almost all cases, are defective. 
Take, for instance, Professor Huxley’s rules of sanitation, 
and see how far the fancy designer’s work is in accordance 
with them. Mr. Huxley tells us : “ Air vitiated with more than 
1 per 1,000 of carbonic acid from animal sources becomes 
unpleasantly appreciable by the nose—a man vitiates 1,750 
cubic feet, to this extent of 1 per 1,000, in twenty-four hours, 
or requires a supply of about 23,000 cubic feet per diem of 
ordinary air, so as not to vitiate it more than to this extent 
with carbonic acid, and ought to have about 800 feet of well- 
ventilated space.” Bearing all this in mind, and knowing 
that the average size of the picturesque cottage sitting room 
is not above 1,300 cubic feet, and that the bed room is a little 
over 1,000, although we may confess that this is sufficient 
space for Giles and his faithful Jenny before they are 
troubled with any family, yet, presuming the little olive 
branches to arrive, the sanitary conditions of the household 
would be anything but satisfactory. Mr. Norman Shaw 
has certainly given his cottages a little more space than 
this mentioned, but by no means very much more. In fact, 
that gentleman has taken as the requisite standard of space 
about the average of the cubic space which is at present given 
to the ordinary peasant labourer’s cottage. The Dorsetshire 
labourer, who could afford to pay over the regulation ll. a 
year rent, or the better-off Norfolkshire, who could pay his 
3l. or 41., could get as much cubic space in his wattle and 
dab or clay and tar cot as Mr. Norman Shaw would give him 
in his picturesque cottage. Inthe two-roomed “ Butt and 
Ben” cottage of the Royal Academicians, allowance is made 
for the cottager having a family, the sitting-room is 15 feet 
by 12 feet, with two bed recesses opening into it, and there is 
a smaller room at the back with another bed recess. Yet, 
supposing that in such a cottage a man had three children, 
with near prospects of a fourth, the stock of fresh air 
would not even come up to the standard insisted upon by the 
Poor Law Board for the paupers. To get the 1,200 feet of 
air which Government makes the workhouse find for lying- 
in women, the cottager’s wife must have the back room 
of the “ Butt and Ben” to herself, while the husband and 
their children would sleep in the front room, getting each 
of them, perhaps, the 300 feet ordered by the Poor Law Board, 
but having to go without the additional dayroom which 
the workhouse is compelled to provide. What, then, has 
the picturesque cottage movement really done for the 
peasant and workman compared with what might have been 
done? It has given him diamond-paned windows, worked- 
up plaster, oak beams, and ornamental tiles; but it has 
certainly not given him ten per cent. more space and light; 
and yet the cost of building, instead of the 70/. or 80I. 
of the Dorsetshire or the Norfolkshire cottage has, before now 
reached 2001. or 2501. If there be such an anxious desire. 
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then, to spend superfluous capital over the poor, and to build 
houses to let at a loss, it would be much more philanthropic 
if the money went in making them a present of some 
increased space, light, and ventilation, instead of treating 
them to choice specimens of the picturesque. And, after 
artistically considered, what is the chief essential of cot 
architecture ? “No attempt at architectural design should be 
made aiming at elaborate effect—simplicity in appearance 
should be the great characteristic of a cottage.” In Mr, 
Shaw's recently published work he has given us several 
pretty designs for cottage residences for the well-to-do middle 
classes. To that part of his book we cannot reasonably take 
any objection, as those who can afford to pay a heavy rent 
for fancy houses have every right to gratify their tastes, 
With the poor, however, the case is entirely different. It ig 
not well for them that they should be treated as paupers and 
have expensive picturesque houses provided for them for 
which they can only pay a nominal rent. Neither, also, if 
the cottages are meant to pay as a business venture, 
should real comfort and sanitary considerations at any time be 
dispensed with for the sake of gratifying any esthetic art 
cravings. 





MAGAZINE POETRY. 
On ny oe and other Poems. By Susan K. Phillips. Macmillan 
an . 


Of the two hundred and odd short poems here collected a 
great many have already appeared in various magazines, and 
some of them attracted attention at the time of their publica. 
tion as being very good of their kind. As a rule, our fore. 
most poets do not contribute to periodicals, though Mr, 
Swinburne and Mr. Tennyson are not the only ones who occa« 
sionally yield to the temptation of thus offering their wares 
to amore promiscuous public than they usually write for. 
The practice is not, perhaps, to be much commended, especially 
as the great poets’ magazine poems appear to be in most in-_ 
stances but inferior specimens of their talent, either written 
to order or picked out of their waste paper baskets, and in 
neither case giving evidence of high inspiration. In such 
work the humbler poets and poetesses often succeed better. 
If their magazine verse is not really of a higher quality, the 
writers’ names do not lead us to expect too much, and, there- 
fore, we are not disappointed with what we get. There seems 
to be a certain unfairness, too, in the great poets’ treading 
too much on the smaller poets’ domain. These latter gene- 
rally get few thanks and still less-profit if they issue their 
verse in volumes, even if the verse is good enough to make very 
pleasant reading amid the prose padding of a monthly 
periodical. If they are to be set aside in favour of the supe- 
rior artists who can command readers for whole books full 
of their verse, they may be discouraged, and even altogether 
silenced. That would be a misfortune. The reading world 
— be the loser if it were deprived of what Miss Phillips 
calis 

This facile faculty of reaay rhyme, 

This gift, if such a word were not too great, 
That always finds a measured word to chime, 
That always can beguile a weary time, 

On every wilful mood content to wait. 


Such a rhymester Miss Phillips is, and, though all the verses 
she has brought together are not of equal merit, while the 
whole makes a series rather wearisome to read through at @ 
sitting, there is much that is charming in them and well 
worth preserving. ‘The short poem, in two pages, that 
gives the title to the volume strikes the keynote 
is echoed in most of the others. Whitby, or some weather- 
beaten town on the northern coast, appears to be her home, 
and she generally writes best when her themes are storms 
and shipwrecks, daring mariners, and the aching hearts and 
straining eyes that are waiting for their return. ‘ Me and 
my Mate” is a good specimen of her verse. It tells of two 
Whitby sailors, good friends till they had “ words about @ 
lass,” who would have neither of them, but whose preference — 
for “an inland chap” did not heal their feud, though that — 
was mended at last by great peril at sea, when one of them 
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saved the life of the other. A yet more pathetic ballad is 
“ Mad Luce.” Mad Luce, before she was mad, had married 
a sailor, of whom the sea robbed her. Then :— 


‘* T sat, with our baby at my breast, by his head-stone up on the hill, 

And heard the waves who kept his wake, and yet I loved them still. 

I wrought, and hard, for our bonnie bairn, and whenever the day was 
passed, 

We’d creep where the sea lay rosy bright as sunset shadows were cast ; 

And we’d listen to hear his dada call, amid the calling surf, 

And fling him the pink-tipped daisies that grew on the churchyard turf ; 

And I thought we might wait together, till life and its tasks were done : 


But the sea would have its dues in full, and it took my one bold son.” 
* * * * 


And so, along the sounding shore, and under the bectling cliffs, 

While the soft wind ruffles the sea’s broad breast, and speeds the glancing 
skiffs, 

With yearning gaze on the long, bright heave, or the wave that gathers 
and breaks, 

Her lonely way with her desolate hope the weary wanderer takes ; 

And still in the calm indifference that is born of wont and use, 

The idlers look, and smile, and say, “‘ It is only old Mad Luce! ” 


There is too much sadness in Miss Phillips’s ballads, and, 
when she turns aside from Yorkshire storms and shipwrecks, 
it is to chronicle pathetic incidents in the Franco-German 
war, or to tell of blighted hopes and ruined lives in homelier 
scenes. But she always writes skilfully, with almost too 
easy command of rhyme and metre, as thereby a somewhat 
monotonous ring is often given to her verse. Terseness would 
strengthen it, even if it now and then made it somewhat 
rugged. Let this poem, entitled “ By the Hearth,” serve as 
a favourable specimen of her miscellaneous pieces :— 


Dead eyes are gazing on her from the pictures on the wall, 

Dead voices in the wailing winds that sweep the uplands call, 

Dead feet seem pattering round her as the raindrops lash the pane, 
Till she stretches hands of greeting, dumb hands that yearn in vain. 


Like one in fairy legend, like one in dreamland lost, 

At every turn by dead men’s steps her onward way is crossed, 
The very flowers whisper, of who plucked them long ago, 
The very birds have echoes in their trillings soft and low. 


The cords she touches breathe for her the music of the past, 

On every page the shadow of old memories is cast, 

The “‘ brooding sense of something ’’ gone falls solemn all around, 
Making the common paths of life her hushed heart’s holy ground, 


On the table-ground of middle life, the dull and dreary land, 
Where shadowless as sunless lies the stretch of beaten sand, 

She stands alone and listens, all behind her veiled in mist, 

In front dim hills beyond the vale, their summits promise-kissed, 


Sob on, O wind! sigh on, O rain ; sweet faces form and die, 

There, where amid the caverned coals the fairy fancies lic, 

For in sleeping as in waking, till she crosses the dark stream, 

The sunshine of her lonely heart from the peopled past must gleam. 


Altogether, Miss Phillips has a good claim to be numbered 
in the foremost rank of magazine poets. Her readers will be 
glad that her verses have been embodied in their now more 
permanent form. 


THE MONKS OF THELEMA 


The Monks of Thelema. By Walter Besant and James Rice. London : 
Chatto and Windus. 

It would have been a loss to literature if this “ Invention” 
—as the authors call it—had been allowed to lie buried and 
forgotten in the pages of the weekly journal where it first 
appeared in serial form. Not that its art is of a high order, 
or that it is, in any sense, a work of genius. As a whole—if 
one may so call the offspring, not of one, but of two minds— 
it may justly be described as a literary extravaganza of won- 
derful cleverness. The literary creator is incessantly be- 
coming lost in the consciously-cynical, ironical satirist who 
appeals to the dress circle to join with him in making merry 
over the follies and foibles of his personages ; all which, of 
course, is quite permissible in a literary extravaganza, though 
not in novels of a more exalted order. ‘The Monks of The- 
lema,” then, is a three volume quiz upon the “ Great Movement 
of the Nineteenth Century ”—‘the project for advancing 
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humanity by diggimg ditches and making roads.” Its hero, 
Alan Dunlop, is a young and rich Oxonian, full of Rus- 
kinism, neo-paganism, and the “Higher Culture,” and his life’s 
mission is to elevate the peasantry on his estates—and, 
through them, the peasantry of England—by the force of 
peseel example. e lodges in a two-roomed hut, among 

is labourers, and lives and toils for eighteen or twenty-one 
shillings a week, exactly like one of themselves. He starts 
village baths, wash-houses, a village parliament, co-operative, 
shops, village library, and picture pe vais and he writes and 
distributes pamphlets about all these excellent institutions, 
for the advancement of the rustics—folks slow and stupid as 
their own oxen—in the “ Higher Culture.” In contrast to 
the singular life led by the nobly self-sacrificing Alan is that 
of “The Monks of Thelema,” of whom he himself is one, 
who have established their abbey in Alan’s mansion, and 
whose sole and anti-monastic rule of conduct is to gratify, 
their own inclinations consistently with “ gentlehood,” good 
breeding, and respect for the feelings of others. The The- 
lemites have no creed, they are welcome to adoptany creed they 
please ; so that we find Ritualists, Catholics, and neo-Pagans, 
among the ten lovely and accomplished triflers who are the 
Sisters of the abbey. And so with the ten brothers, to whom, 
of course, Alan’s self-devotion seems but a whimsical, crack- 
brained freak, of which he will become rather ashamed some 
day. They never even “ chaff” him when, having exchanged 
his labourer’s corduroys and red handkerchief for the tasteful 
and sumptuous costume of the Order, he appears among 
them on the occasion of a Thelemite ball, or when he breaks 
off in the height of a midnight dance with the intimation that 
he requires two or three hours’ sleep pee to the 
resumption of some “thatching job.” Alan, in short, be- 
longed to the newest party or “ school” among Oxford men— 
but, with this difference, that he had the courage to become 
the exemplar of the new faith, whereas his associates confined 
themselves to learned jargon about the “ higher culture” and 
“the higher criticism,” and would have considered themselves 
defiled by contact with the common herd. It was the “ School 
of Prigs ” 


who, in religion, politics, the science of life, and literature, 
possessed the advanced ideas. It was the “thoughtful” set. This 
class read Mill, or pretended to; read Comte, or pretended to; read Rus- 
kin, and talked about putting his ideas in practice; read—which is the 
shortest road nowadays to learning—all the reviews on all the new books, ' 
so that they could talk as if they had read the books themselves; stood 
before pictures in a row for half an hour together, in silence, as if the 
thoughts that arose in them were too deep for words ; took up an engrayv- 
ing and laid it down with a sigh; circulated little poems, not unlike the 
sonnets of Mr. Rossetti, or the earlier poems of Swinburne, to whom 
indeed they owed their inspiration, which they showed to each other, and 
carried about as if they were precious, precious things which only they and 
their set were worthy to receive. Mostly the verses turned on events of 
but little interest in themselves, as for instance one, written by Rondelet 
himself, mystic and weird, showed how the poet stood beneath an archway 
during a shower, and saw a girl, who came there for the same purpose, 
having no umbrella. That wasall. That was the pathos of it; she had no 
umbrella. 

And again—~ 

A distinguishing mark, indeed, of the school.was the tender pity with 
which they regarded the outer world; another was their contempt for all 
other views of life or things. If they met men who held other views—a 
thing which will happen to even the most exclusive set—they sought to 
overwhelm them with a single question—only one. They would look up 
quickly, when there was a pause, and fire their one question, after the 
manner of Sokrates, as they spelt his name. They did not look for a 
reply. 

The Mr. Paul Rondelet mentioned in the first extract too, 
and the leader of the set, is an amusingly-sketched, but often 
very exaggerated, type of that most amusing of all sets or 
cliques, the Higher Culture Prigs :— 





He really was almost too highly cultured, so much so that he could not 
possibly avoid pitying his fellow-creatures. He was rather a tall man, 
with a droop in his head; and he had long white fingers, which played 
plaintively about his face while he sat. He spoke in a low voice, as if 
exhausted by the effort of living among humans ; and he spoke with melan- 
choly as if his superiority were a burden to him; he affected omniscience ; 
he talked in a vague way, but a good deal about the Renaissance—an epoch 
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which his school keep bottled up all for themselves, as if it were to be en- 
joyed only by the worthy—ho said that we have only one great living poct, 
Mr. Rossetti; and one who would be great if his mcaning were not so 
plain and simple, Mr. Browning. He said also that the greatest master of 
modern English is Mr. Pater, and that Mr. Whistler is the greatest artist. 
He shuddered when Christianity was mentioned ; he groancd when any one 
admired any other modern writer, poct, or painter. As regards politics, 
he thought a refined despair the only attitude worthy of a great intellect, 
and he wished to convey the impression that behind his brow lay infinite 
possibilities—things—which would make the whole world wonder when 
they came to be actually done, could he be only—ah! if only—-persuaded 
to pass from meditation to action. Ho had got a First in the History Tripos, 
and was a martinct in historical matters ; went into agonies if any one 
used the word Anglo-Saxon; grew angry over the Holy Roman Empire ; 
called Charlemagne, Karl, and Lorrainc, Lothringen; spelt his Greek words 
as in the Greek character, and startlod the unwary by talking of Kuros, 
Thoukudides, Alkibiadcs, and Korkura. 


There is endless fun in the passages describing the various 
incidents in the career of young Alan’s experiment, such as 
the interview in which Dunlop divulged his project to his 
astonished bailiff, a vulgar rogue, with a vein of coarse 
humour and a lively anticipation of the stealings to be de- 
rived from the new system of divided profits ; the life in the 
cottage, where the fire went out in the winter mornings, and 
the cat ran off with the Squire’s cold pork, and in the door- 
way of which the village children and gossips would stand 
g gvling at the Squire as he sat slecping before the embers ; 
and the field scenes in which the Squire appears carting 
“ muck,” picking weeds, or siding with his team into 
the ponds and gutters in order to make way for the 
carriage of some Thelemite monk, or some tenant too 
pee even for a smile. The experiment, it need 
iardly be said, was a failure. The rustics abandoned their 
village parliament as soon as the supply of beer gratis was 
stopped, they refused to patronise the co-operative stores— 
whose managers adulterated their goods—they lighted their 
pipes w.th the Squire’s pamphlets, and, in short, they re- 
sented the Squire’s condescension. Attributing the failure to 
incompleteness of his own sympathy with the rustics and 
their ways, Alan determined to marry the bailiff’s daughter— 
w girl as vulgar and vain and low-toned as the rascally old 
Bostock himself. But at this portion of the story—if not 
beforo—the better class of readers will fall out of sympathy 
with their author. In the hands of a writer of finer stamp 
the new situation might have become pathetically humourous 
as well as droll and funny ; but here, the story of Alan’s love- 
less courtship is a sort of veiled, dramatic tirade on the mean- 
ness of the oa classes. Apparently, the writer's disdain 
for the lower orders is as lofty as that of the Prigs them- 
selves. The successive Oxford “sets” are described as Trac- 
tarians, Ritualists, Evangelicals, Comtists, Scoffers, Sneerers, 
Know-nothings, Ruskinians, New Pagans, and so forth. We 
wonder whether Oxford has yet produced a clique called 
the “New Cads.” If it has, then the New Cads will find 
much to their taste in the story of Alan’s wooing, 
and the devices of the brethren and sisters of Thelema for 
frustrating the scheme of the marriage. Rondolet’s revulsion 
against the unlearned many, whether men or women, is 
priggish; but that of the author or authors of many 
passages in this part of the tale might fairly be described by 
a harsher name. But few writers with a manly, chivalrous 
respect for womanhood would have liked to reproduce the 
feline analogies which Bostock applics to his own daughter, 
or to dwell upon the feminine meannesses which are here 
exposed wholesale, and as typical of women in the poorer 
ranks of life. As a consequence of this bias, most of the 
oes characters are often exaggerated. Bostock is, per- 

ops, the only complete exception. The coarse, vulgar, 
utterly selfish sneak and rogue of a bailiff is drawn to per- 
fection, and he undoubtedly deserves a plac> in one’s 
gallery of literary portraits. It is not only that the reader 
fully understands the tortuous inner workings of the rascal’s 
mind, but that he actually sees him in the flesh. In its 
outward, visible, realism lies, in fact, the great charm 
of this story. Even the very gestures of Bostock, his 
daughter Alma, Miranda the abbess, Desdemona the 
directress of the sisterhood, and all the rest of them, 


psychological desciiption. We need not go through the 
various stages of weariness, and disappomtment uncon. 
sciously merging into disgust, which led to the abandonment 
of Dunlop’s semi-communistic experiment; or the clever, and 
intensely amusing intrigues by which two or three of the 
Thelemites, without the knowledge of Alan or any one else, 
brought about the marriage between Alma Bostock and her 
real lover, the gamekeeper, on the very morning when she 
was to be married to Alan, and at the very hour almost, when 
the Athelston bells were ringing, and the parson in his vest. 
mevts, and the whole village population on the green, were 
patiently awaiting the appearance of the Squire and the girl, 
A less skilful writer would, perhaps, have got up a 
scene in the church, between old Bostock, his wife, the 
vicar, and the people on the grecn, when the messenger 
arrived to tell them that Alma had just jilted the 
Squire and married Harry. But there was no scene, 
and the spectacle of dull, helpless, scared stupor which 
Bostock then pzrescuted was in exact keeping with the 
man’s character. Alan marries Miranda, each monk marries 
a nun, and, like an unsubstantial pageant, the Abbey of The- 
lema vanishes away. One would like to know what came 
next. Did Alan, at twenty-six, and with twenty thousand 
a year, sink to the level of an ordinary landlord, without any 
ideals and enthusiasms? He had discovered at least one 
thing—that, on their low wages, the rustics could not help 
living the life of brutes. But he must also have known that, 
in his boyhood stage at least, many a rustic was capable of 
reaching the status of a Fellow of Lothian, Oxford, composing 
sonnets, and expounding the Higher Culture. Or, per. 
haps, he concluded that it was better to cart “ muck” than 
trifle in that elegant fashion. At any rate, the tale leads to 
nothing in particular, though this, perhaps, is scarcely a 
fault if we are to accept the book not so much as a story of 
human 1:"e as what we have already called it, a literary 
extravaganza. 





LITTLEDALE. 
Littledale. By Sejanus. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


We had misgivings as to what we should have to expect in 
this work before we had read many pages. It was soon clear 
that, under the nom dz plume of the quondam favourite of 
Tiberius, a woman had penned this book. So soon as we 
began to see that the interest and plot were to hinge upon 
legal technicalities, we had little difficulty in anticipating a 
series of the usual blunders. Nor were we wrong. faa 

In the first five minutes of the story, James Maunder, # 
broken down squircen, goes to his solicitor to raise what 
money he can upon his encumbered estate. A few minutes 
later a Conveyance bas been actually drafted, engrossed, and 
signed, of all the real property (“landed and house property,” 
the writer designates it) of the ne’er-do-weel. Verily, s0 
expeditious a man of business deserved to make his fortune. 
Mortgages ad libitum are alluded to, so that the “recitals” 
must have been numerous, yet the whole conveyance 38 
engrossed almost as soon as contemplated. No specific 
lands or tenements seem to be mentioned in this wondrous 
document, but that, of course, is a minor matter, and does 
not detract from the point of the story, in the writer's esti- 
mation. 

The dissipated Maunder obligingly drowns himself in a canal 
so soon as this conveyance has been signed; bis children are des- 
titute and are taken in by Matthew Elgood. This same Elgood 
happens to have the custody of sundry documents, which are 
supposed to prove the descent of the Earls of Chiveydale, to 
which two collateral branches of the St. John family lay claim. 
The papers were deposited in Elgood’s hands by a member of 
the Maunder family. The theft and subsequent recovery 
these documents, and the evidence which they hereafter 
furnish, are the main threads of the plot of the book. The 

theft is accomplished by Maurice Jones, a solicitor’s clerk, 
the artful dodger of the book; he suspects their value, and 
purloins them unobserved when they are produced by Elg 
for the inspection of Mr. Gabriel St. John, who calls to sé 
him. So far, so good; but now comes a piece of by-play 


ure as expressive and suggestive as whole pages of the best ! which is quite in keeping with the many other absurdities 1 
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the book. Gabriel St. John charges Elgood with having 
stolen the papers; he gives him into custody, and it is 
while Elgood is being marched off that Maurice Jones com- 
mits his larceny of the papers. Gabriei St. John alleges that 
these papers were stolen many years ago by a third party; 
the sitting magistrates presently dismiss the case, but remark 
ex cathedré that the conduct of Elgood is most “ suspicious.” 
Had the writer intended this scene to be a burlesque upon 
the conduct of the police force, and the administration of jus- 
tice by the “ Great Unpaid,” we should still have criticised it 
as too far fetched in its absurdity for even such functionaries 
as these. Random though the police are, and foolish as are 
country justices, we give them credit for too much sense, these 
to take a person into custody on such a charge, and those 
to even listen to it. Yet the writer evidently intends the 
scene to be natural and ordinary, nor does she seem to realise 
that, so far from there being any case against Elgood, there 
would beample evidence to send Mr. St. John himself for 
trial on the charge of larceny of the missing papers, the pro- 
perty, for the time, being constructively laid in Elgood. 

Maurice Jones masters the contents of the documents, and 
pe to sell them and the information that they contain. 

e conceives the idea of forging duplicates of them, and of 
selling a set of the papers to each litigant party ; in each set 
he mixes up originals with forgeries; he is, however, over- 
reached in this respect by anally in London to whom he 
sends for old parchment and paper on which to commit his 
forgeries. This friend privately earmarks the parchments 
unnoticed by Jones, and so cach document forged upon them 
is hereafter identified. 

Meantime, detectives are employed by both sides to trace 
the missing papers. It is now discovered that Jones has them, 
though the actual larceny by him has been unintentional. 
Instead of at once obtaining a warrant for his arrest, 
with an irrefragable case at least of “receiving, knowing 
to have been stolen,” both sides set to work to com- 
pound the felony; the writer treating these tactics as a 
natural course of events. Jones puts the “double” upon 
each of them in turn, and plays his cards with praise- 
worthy astuteness. Méantime, he has fallen in love with 
Clara, daughter of the late James Maunder, who has 
grown up to womanhood under Elgood’s roof. Clara is 
said to be a beauty, and is evidently intended to be the 
heroine; but she is insipid as cold boiled veal without salt, 
and destitute, moreover, of feminine modesty and self- 
respect. In due time, Maurice persuades her to elope with 
him to London. This she does and remains under his pro- 
tection, and is supposed to preserve her chastity without her 
character until there is an opportunity of marriage. But, 
before the elopement, Jones gets a clue to the concealment of 
more papers relating to the Chiveydale peerage, hidden in 
the pulpit of Littledale Church. He breaks into the church 
and steals them, and manages to set fire to the place by 
accident. His whereabouts in London are soon traced by the 
detectives ; but, though there is now ample evidence to commit 
him for trial upon the several charges of larceny, sacrilege, 
and arson, no one seems to think then of such proceedings. 
The energies of every one else are devoted to temporising 
with him for production of the evidence required to trace 
the descent of the rival claimants. 

The legal aspect of the story now becomes wilder than 
ever. A trial is necessary to the plot, in order to decide 
which is the rightful heir to the Chiveydale title and estates. London: Chapman and Hall. 

The proceedings commence with “motions,” which are} This is about the most vulgar novel that it was ever out 
duly filed on both sides. We have been unable to discover | mishap to read. To give the details of its plot would be 
in the novel whether either branch of the St. Johns have | almost impossible, for the reason that, although there is a 
been supposed to be in possession of the estates, or whether | story, it is but one continuous gossip from beginning to end 
tome third person is in possession. There are tenants, |—a gossip in which half a dozen families of various calibre 
evidently, for we hear of a “ receiver” for rents. However, | are concerned. We have a very much decayed nobleman, 
this nondescript case, ejectment, petition, or whatever it is,] who has married a cast-off mistress of his cousin, without 
comes on for hearing with a marvellous celerity which would | knowing of her frailty, and has repented of his drink and his 
delight real litigants in these times. In a very few days it | gambling rather too late to save either his life or his fortune. 
is down for hearing. If it is meant for ejectment, the estates | We have a duke’s daughter married to a “ County husband, 
ust be in Middlesex, for the case is heard there. Three | with a remarkable “ County ” aunt, who has had the mis- 
udges preside, and the case is tried by a jury. (The writer | fortune to fall in love in early life with a carpenter’s son, 


as evidently read once of the trial of the “Claimant” at | from whom she received myrtle blossoms which she keeps in 
an old bureau, and brings out to cry over when she is dig- 


even in a civil case.) The counsel engaged are announced 
all silks ; the case is evidently too important for stuff gowns 
to be employed, even as juniors. The conduct of this case is 
as eccentric as the rest of the narrative. The elder branch 
of the family appear to be the plaintiffs. Evidence is 
admitted after the case for the defence? has closed, and 
it appears that the elder branch is illegitimate, one of the 
ancestresses having committed bigamy. Ancient letters are 
produced and received as documentary evidence with int2- 
resting confidence and vagueness, and the jury find a verdict 
not only as to the estates, but also as to the title, in favour 
of the younger branch of St. John. The Committee of 
Privileges of the House of Lords is ignored, and the newly- 
discovered earl at once assumes the title. 

The medical details of the book are on a par with the legal 
items. A Doctor Green places Clara Jones (née Maunder) 
under restraint as a lunatic, upon his own sole attestation. 
Maurice Jones has his skull fractured, so that the splintered 
bone presses upon the brain; in this condition he retains full 
consciousness of his injuries and position, and appears in 
court next day to give lucid evidence, and then dies con- 
veniently, leaving Clara to wed a nonentity of a clergyman. 

Such are a few of the many monstrosities with which this 
remarkable book bristles from page to page. We might fill 
columns with similar extracts; but we have quoted, perhaps, 
more thanenough. Yet, we will say of the writer, that there 
is evidence of a power to write a really good novel, if only 
some experienced friend were consulted before law or medicine 
was meddled with. The trick of Maurice Jones are cleverly 
conceived and described; the dialogues are anything but 
stupid, and the entire plot, in its skeleton shape, shows a trace 
of considerable ingenuity. The fault of the book lies in the 
impossible manner in which the details are worked out. The 
same plot might have been woven into a tale of real 
interest, and of genuine possibility, had the writer but shown 
the MS. to the first solicitor’s clerk and medical student whom 
she came across. If the course of law and of medicine were 
really such as is described in this book, we might even have 
read it with interest. As children we read “ Jack the Giant 
Killer” with rapture, because we implicitly believe not only 
the possibility, but the reality of the narrative. Any reader 
who should be no better informed in legal and medical 
matters than the writer, who could swallow all the marvels 
of detail, would not unlikely be mueh interested in this book, 
The intricacy of the plot would command attention from the 
first, and the really creditable liveliness of the conversations 
would prevent any feeling of dulness in the perusal.. We 
cannot but regret that acertain amount of talent should have 
been so wasted and a good plot spoilt by absurd details, 
which could easily have been remodelled into possibilities 
without in any way detracting from the general interest of 
the book. To the writer we would say :—‘ Do not be dis- 
couraged ; clever impossibility is, after all, a better earnest 
for the future than a tamely dull possibility. Try again ; 
concoct as good a plot, and, if you must needs meddle with 
law and medicine, consult professional friends as to your 
details before committing yourself and spoiling creditable 
conceptions.” 


COUNTY VERSUS COUNTER. 


County versus Counter. By Theodore Russeli Munro. Three vols. 


bar, and so clutches in joy at the idea of a triad of judges, 
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tressed in mind, thereby disgusting her confidential servant, SEBASTIAN, 
who is the only sensible character in the book. We have, of Sebastian. By Katharine Cooper. Macmillan and Co, 
course, the pretentious parvenu with his vulgar, but good- Although most of us would repudiate the assertion 
hearted wife, and his unendurable son. Besides these, We | that our everyday English literature is to any extent 
should mention an ideal “ nature’s gentleman,” in the shape | affected by German influences, whatever may be the cage 
of an athletic timber merchant, and an adventuress who | with some pseudo-philosophical works of our modern 
makes her living by inveigling young men into engagements, prophets, yet, by venturing on a very little careful analysis, 
and bringing actions against them for breach of promise. | the symptoms of Teutonic feeling may be discovered much 
These, and other elements, are brought together in a small | oftener than we have the honesty and fairness to admit, 
Devonshire town. They are duly labelled by the author as to | The best of our lady novelists especially seem to have well 
their characters before they are brought on the stage, and, | pemembered the bits of Gotthe they, perhaps, had to be drilled 
when they have appeared for themselves, every one of them | through in their old school days. In fact, strange though it 
belies its label. The old maid, whose family pride is a central may be thought to say it, if we take Miss Thackeray and Mrs, 
feature in the story,ends by marrying her widower carpenter ; | Q]iphant for examples, it would not be so very difficult to 
the “ Dook’s” daughter, who had married for love, becomes prove the existence of such influences. There is much of the 
‘aughty,” and talks as if Lord Beaconsfield had made her | Goéthian influence, there is also a dash of Leibnitz, a na, 
an empress; the man, who is presented to us as the most|though the proposition may sound rather startling, there 
insufferable of parvenu snobs shows a certain nobility of| jg eyen a reminiscence of Swedenborg. In “The Village 
character in adversity ; his vulgar wife shows herself a true| on the Cliff” of Miss Thackeray, and the “ Carita” of 
woman, whilst his intolerable son takes to hard work and} Mrs, Oliphant, all this is distinctly observable. We 
virtue. Last of all, the hardened breach of promise adven-|haye the old German doctrine of affinities ; we have,’ 
turess goes to America, and earns an honest living as an especially with Miss Thackeray, at least, the sentim ent 
actress. Such a bouleversement of characters is happily | of a belief in fatalism; and, above all, an exposition of the 
seldom met with even in fiction. As for the incidents, sympathies existing between sensuous and mental and moral 
there is little to say, except that we conveniently | conditions. Thus, our best novelists show a marked ten. 
kill our villain in a tunnel, and that every woman | dency to be drifting into that chaos of mystic materialism 
falls “physically ” in love with “tawny bearded giants” | which has swallowed up almost the whole army of German 
—one giant sufficing for two of them—whilst all the] fiction writers. In the cause of really healthy morality, we 
men fall physically in love with perfect specimens of | should be sincerely glad to see both Miss Thackeray and Mrs, 
statuesque beauty, one specimen suflicing again for two of Oliphant throwing off their morbid, dreamy influences, for, 
them. We have had too much of this purely avimal affection by their constantly bringing them before us, we cannot 
in recent novels, and one of the pleasantest love stories of | rasist coming to the conclusion that they are only un- 
late years is that of the earlier pages of “ Kenelm Chillingly,” | necessarily pandering to the wide-spread mania for the 
in which a village maiden neglects the love of a village bully sensationally mystic which has been the only cause for 
—one of the tawny giants—for that of a cripple. the great popularity of spiritualist quackery and Swe. 
Of the dialogue it 1s impossible to give any adequate denborgian ecstasies. And, worse still, these two talented 
description, but we can give one or two illustrations. Two] ladies have so many faithful followers who are ready to 
sisters are conversing on the respective merits of the young | jmitate them in every possible particular. Within the last 


gentleman in the neighbourhood :— five or six years, in the pages of that excellent magazine the 
i te — Cornhill, we have been supplied with an amount of this 

™ ! 1 ister, ‘‘y : ; ; ¢.s : ° 
Caer Sareea. Sayan eee eee es fashionable mysticism sufficient to show that the craving 


**T do though,” said Camilla, “‘that sickly kangaroo of a creature ; , ; ; 
actually had the audacity to ask me to be his wife. Ugh!” and Camilla | appetite of fiction readers for this unwholesome commodity 


shuddered. must certainly be on the increase. It is, then, with some 
‘* And a station-master too!’ said Penelope ; “‘ we shall be supposed to be | feeling of considerable satisfaction that we take up Miss Katha- 
fair game for the guards and porters next, I suppose.” rine Cooper's novel—or rather story—of “ Sebastian.” The 
_“They would not be half so bad,” said Camilla, bent on teasing her | authoress may not as yet be much known to fame, but she is 
sister. ‘The guards are fine men as arule, and the porters are strong, | none the less justly entitled to it. She is neither fashionably 
ergy dmc tinal bat eon master ny dae, atch | morbid nor taystic, but writes with 9 clearness and bright 
of a giraffe! Bah! the butcher boy would have been a cherished alterna- and healthy tone which is, indeed, refreshing, after Teniaee 
the three volumes of some of our lady novelists which are to 


we alii ¢ : be had at every country library. The opening description of 
This, again, is how the aristocratic old maid talks to her} the churchyard of Monksdean is written with such a pretty, 
servant :— quaint poetic feeling that quotation seems irresistible :— 
“I’ve tried! I am sure I’ve tried to be kind to all my neighbours,” There is on the southern coast a little church, in which the last “ Amen” 
sobbed Miss Priscilla, ‘‘ and to live in charity with all men.” of Sunday prayer has long ago been said. 
** And women, too, for the matter of that, lam sure you have,” inter- | Tired, apparently, of witnessing so many burials around it, it has decided 
rupted Barker, in a tone of consolation. to bury itself, and has, accordingly, interred its greater part very decently 


**As a decent Christian woman should; and though I did think the | and comfortably under its own rich growth of ivy, woodbine, and moss. 
Hunts were wrong to put up a station-master for the club, yet I went down | All around is wild except the little churchyard—‘‘ God’s Acre” in less than 


to give my vote myself for Mr. Boodle, lest I should appear unkind.”’ a rood—which gleams with new white crosses and glows with flowers—noé 
Yes! yes ! Iknow you did, Miss Priscilla; but, deary me, what has | wild, but garden flowers, flourishing gaily. 
this to do with the Rosses ? The resting places of ‘the rude forefathers of the hamlet ” are quite pub 


“They have blackballed Victor! my Victor!’’ cried Miss Priscilla | out of sight by these newer graves. At first, the great brightness whieh 
furiously, while her nose twitched violently in the direction of imaginary | seems the law of the place, even to the breast of the robin on the gray 


Hunts, “* people who are not fit to black his shoes.’” roof, and the gold bronze on the fallen leaf, appears unnatural to sucha 
The impudent beasts !’’ said Barker, sympathisingly, ‘‘ but what could spot. But,as the ages on the tombstones become apparent one by one, 
you expect from them stuck-up manufacturers? ”’ showing that those who lie beneath have all perished in youth, most 


“ They shall never enter my doors again, never!”’ said Miss Priscilla, | them in very early youth, one grows glad at finding this little garden of 
recovering her dignity in proportion as she lost her temper, and stamping | death made so sweet and fair for them. 


her foot furiously on the floor, a 
ae Then follows an account of the parson Amos Gould, his 

Ex pede Herculem. This is Mr. Munro’s idea of the | sad little love episode with the pretty daughter of the rector, 
opinion which “ County” entertains towards “Counter,” and | and his ultimate marriage with her governess. Yet the 
of the manner in which it expresses itself in familiar conver- | governess makes him a good honest wife, essentially a good 
sation with its domestic servants, The season is not prolific | parson’s wife, and the way this fact first dawns upon his 
in good books, but, if this were a fair specimen of the bad | mind as he sees her busy in the soup kitchen is written with 
ones, we should be forced to conclude that the prevalent de- | a considerable amount of dry humour :— ; 
pression of business had invaded the intellect and the taste. On entering he found Miss Langworthy standing by the copper with# 
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huge soup ladle in her hand. She was equipped from head to foot in an 
apron of what seemed to Amos coarse kitchen towelling, and wore sleeves 
of the same material up to her elbows. Amos smiled; the sight gratified 
his parochial mind, just as a well appointed hearse, or any other parish 
matter admirably conducted, might have done. He smiled with such full 
approbation that Miss Langworthy blushed. The steam prevented Amos 
from seeing the blush, or he would probably not have remarked in so 
calm and matter-of-fact a manner, or indeed in any manner at all, “‘ she 
managed these things so well that she ought to be a clergyman’s wife.” 


So the worthy and well-mated couple settle down, and, 
after two years have passed, comes a little girl, and then in 
another year Sebastian, the hero of the novel. The story of 
the childhood of the little fellow is most prettily and patheti- 
cally told. His mother has ambitious plans for her son, and 
desires that he shall be adopted by a certain prebendary, who 
takes the greatest interest in the humble family. He is to 
leave his home, and, in describing all this, the authoress dis- 
plays such a sympathy with and knowledge of child nature that 
is rarely to be met with :— 


When the day of separation dawned, Sebastian had two important duties 
to perform before it was time for his father and mother to rise. One was 
~ the burial of a broken-legged wooden horse, for which he had still too great 
an affection to leave it to be treatcd according to its personal defects. The 
other was the destruction of a little slip of garden, which his mother had 
informed him would not be his when he returned, as he would then be too 
much of a man for such nonsense, and would be able to assist his father 
with the garden and farm. 
These two terrible acts performed, he felt as if his childhood was annihi- 
lated, and he was almost a man, 


But the adoption scheme for little Sebastian proves to be a 
failure. What with the severity of the prebendary and the 
neglect of proper comfort, the boy falls ill, and is brought 
back home again by his father, who for the future takes 
charge of his son’s education. Sebastian grows up to be a 
kind, conscientious, but somewhat dreamy and melancholy 
youth. Yet, unlike many heroes, he has a tolerably good 
right to be melancholy. He has failed in his Dublin Uni- 
versity career, he is very poor, and he is in love with an old 
playmate, who is the daughter of a vulgar and offensive 
wealthy snob. The rich father finds out that his daughter, 
perhaps, takes a greater interest in the young fellow than he 
in any way cares for, so he calls inthe aid of the prebendary 
before spoken of, and poor Sebastian is banished from his 
love by being shipped off to New Zealand, to go in for train- 
ing for an ordained missionary. Some years pass by, Sebas- 
tian takes full orders as a Churchman, and is at length to 
return to England. On his voyage home on board ship he 
meets with a father and daughter. The daughter, it appears, 
is a married woman, who has been divorced from her husband 
on false evidence, her father having taken her to New Zealand 
to track out and gain the clear proof of the perjury which 
has ruined her fair name and happiness. But, during the 
voyage back, though successful in his quest, the father dies, 
and bequeaths to Sebastian the rather troublesome honour of 
aiding his daughter’s reconciliation with her husband. Sebas- 
tian, on his arrival in England, parts from the wronged lady, 
and for a short time we hear no more of her. At the prebendary’s 
house, where Sebastian has gone as chaplain, he meets his old 
love Dora, but is surprised to find that she is engaged to be 
married to a certain Mr. Rudall. And this Mr. Rudall is 
the husband who gained his divorce against Sebastian’s com- 
panion on the voyage home. After a deal of trouble to the 
unfortunate parson, at length all things end happily. The 
long-parted divorced husband and wife are reconciled, and 
Dora, left free, becomes the prize of Sebastian; for she has 
always loved him. Such is a meagre outline of Miss 
Katharine Cooper’s story ; and evenasa story it is sufficiently 


interesting. But what must needs excite the attention 


of every reader of “ Sebastian” is the pleasing though 
peculiar style of the authoress—the quaint humour mingled 
with touching pathos, and the utter freedom from affectation 
of any kind whatever. It is a pleasure as well as a duty to 
offer to Miss Katharine Cooper the highest meed of praise. 

' she can produce another work superior in merit to 
“ Sebastian,” in the course of but a few years she will be 
universally recognised as belonging to the first rank of our 
living novelists, 





VARIORUM NOTES. 


——— () —— 


An amusing story is told with regard to some of the recent 
Austrian victories in Bosnia. It was reported in Prague that 
one of the captured Turkish regiments would pass through that 
city on their way to the fortress of Josephstadt, and, in conse- 
quence, at the appointed time the railway station was crowded 
with spectators anxious to see the prisoners. The order, how- 
ever, had been changed, though the inhabitants were not aware 
of the fact, but a regiment of Austrian soldiers who had to pass 
through Prague in the railway heard of the expectation of the 
people, and determined that they should not be disappointed. 
So, as their train drew near the crowded station, every soldier ex- 
temporised a hasty turban out of his pocket handkerchief, and, 
as the train passed by, the window of every carriage was crowded 
with turbaned heads and grimacing faces. The crowd dispersed 
perfectly satisfied, and declaiming loudly upon the ferocious ap- 
pearance of the Mussulmans, 


A shop-keeper in Berlin, who sometimes supplies goods to the 
Court, lately showed his loyalty by putting in his windowan an. 
nouncement that ‘‘ Nothing is sold here to Social Democrats.” A 
few days after the announcement, a young man, evidently of the 
wealthier class, came to the shop in a carriage and bought a 
large number of costly articles. The shop-keeper was all 
deference and eagerness; the parcels of goods were quickly 
made up and placed in the carriage; the purchaser had already 
taken out his purse to pay, when his eye fell on the announce. 
ment in the window. He at once put back his purse, told the 
shop-keeper he was a Social Democrat, and therefore, of course, 
he could not take the articles. The shopkeeper endeavoured to 
compel him by law to complete the transaction, but the attempt 
was a failure. Since that time the placard has been removed. 
It would have been wiser if the shopkeeper had made his an- 
nouncement, ‘‘ Nothing is sold here to Social Democrats who 
are poor.’” 


Ah Sin is patient, but there is a limit to his endurance. Those 
amongst our English readers who delight in harassing the 
Chinese who occasionally make their appearance in our streets 
may not always mect with meek good-humour. In Berlin, the 
other day, three Celestials were walking quietly in the Thier- 
garten, when they were encountered by half-a-dozen rowdies, 
who evidenced the usual amenities of European civilisation by 
pulling the pigtails of their Mongol brothers, and indulging in 
similar specimens of playfulness. The Chinese bore the annoy- 
ance for some time, but, finding the joke beginning to go too far, 
they suddenly turned upon their aggressors and treated them to 
a storm of kicks and blows so rapidly and scientifically placed 
that the Celestials were soon left masters of the field, and pur- 
sued their way in peace. Let ’Arry beware. If some among our 
Chinese visitors whom he delights in insulting should treat him 
after this fashion, ’Arry would meet with scant sympathy. 


A French Free-thinker, M. Z. 8. Piérart, has founded a new 
faith, or rather, we should say, has revived an old religion. He 
proposes to form asort of colony or monastery for those who 
feel inclined to return to the creed of the ancient Druids, which, 
according to its new founder, is the most perfect of all religions, 
Neo-Druids of both sexes will be admitted to participate in the 
worship, but only after they have passed their fiftieth year. The 
restriction certainly removes one element of opera bouffe from the 
scheme. It is difficult to think of elderly men and women, in 
Druidical costume, going through Druidical rites in Druidical 
stone circles, in the end of the nineteenth century, without a 
smile. Yet this is what the Oroviso of modern Paris appears 
to propose. 


An extraordinary sensation is said to have been produced on 
the mind of a gentleman from the country who dropped into the 
Court Theatre the other night, and saw three or four acts oB 
‘* Marie, the Pearl of Savoy.’”? He had not looked at the bill of 
the entertainment, and did not know that there had been any 
recent change of play or performers, He tells every one ha 
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mects that he cannot imagine what the London public saw in 
‘‘ Olivia,” that he doesn’t think anything of the acting, and that 
the author has not at all kept to the text of Goldsmith’s charm- 
ing story as he remembers it. 


Mr. du Mauricr is evidently determined to caricature the so- 
called Pre-Raphaelite school in its decline as he caricatured it in 
its rise. Amongst the best things that ever appeared in Punch 
were the ekits on the ‘‘Pre-Raphs” which came from Mr. du 
Mauricr’s pen and pencil many years ago, when the Arthurian 
and Mediwval manias, then waxing strong, were held up to good- 
natured ridicule, in clever poems and clever picturcs. Now that 
we are gradually awaking from our mediwval nightmare, Mr. 
du Mauricr comes to the fore again, and makcs Punch seem 
brighter than it bas been fora long t!me by his wsthetic chronicle 
of Jack Spratt and his wife. Certain recklees souls even go so 
far as to pretend that the likenesscs of some prominent mem- 
bers of the old P. R. B. are to be traced in the lincaments of the 
wsthetic “ folk’? who disport themselves in mediwval garb and 
attitudes in the firet of the Jack Spratt illustrations. 


M. Imbert de Saint-Amand has added te his historical series a 
new volume, ‘‘ Portraits de Femmes Francaises du Dix-huiti¢me 
et du Dix-neuvitme Siteles.” (Paris : Amyot.) It contains studies 
of the Duchess de Chateaurcux, Mme. de Pompadour, Marie 
Antoinette, Mnic. Tallien, Josephine Beauharnais, and numerous 
other prominent women of a period which so many writers seem 
to think cannot be too much written about. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that the photographs of a dozen 
pretty Englishwomen, which have been laid beneath the Needle 
of the Serpent of old Nile, included all the most prominent 
among the professional beauties. To have omitted some of these 
fair beings would have been decidedly unjust, for they have striven 
s0 hard to put themselves and their beauty before the eyes of the 
world, and have been so readily accepted as types of the beautiful, 
that they deserve some form of immortalisation. It must afford 
great consolation to the professional beauty to consider that, long 
after her own ‘‘ poor personality,” as Mr. John Morley would 
put it, has passed away, her charms may have their influence 
upon the beings yet to come who shall unearth these treasures. 
The New Zealander, however, if he ever does turn up, will pro- 
bably wonder that women ever were considered fair whose faces, 
even if painted, were never tattoed. 


The Papal Bull of the Immaculate Conception, translated into 
one hundred and ten languages, from Sanscrit to Basque, which 
has interested the linguistic among the visitors to the Exhibit‘on, 
was to have been presented to Pius the Ninth as a testimony of 
the devotion of France. The original idea of this polyglot 
presentation of the Bulla Ineffabilis is due to the Abbé Snué, 
director of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. When the Exhibition 
closes, the great work will be presented to the present Pope, and 
enshrined in the Library of the Vatican. 


It is understood that a Phil-Hellenic Society of great political 
importance is being formed, the head-quarters of which are to 
be in London. It is to be distinctly political in its objects, and 
is toaim at something like a centralised and energetic operation 
in the solution of the Greek question. The society is not to be 
limited to Greeks either by birth or extraction. 


The Commune of Joué, in Tours, got up a subscription for a 
statue to Rabelais last month, which, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, had only reached the sum of twenty-two francs. This 
coes not say much for the Pantagruelists of Tours. 


A stupid practical joke was played off at the expense of a good 
many people in Paris last week by the circulation of cards in- 
viting the receiver toa mass at the Chapel of Pére Lachaise in 
honour of the anniversary of the death of M. Thiers. A large 
number of persons went to the cemetery at the appointed time 
but no ceremony whatever was taking place, and the invitations 
turned out to be part of a vulgar hoax. The expense of printing 
the circulars of invitations had been put down to Mdme. Thiers 
by the perpetrator of this ill-timed buffoonery, 


A Swiss enthusiast for the Turkish Empire, who happens to 
have the name of Opel, has had his three sons christened Con. 
stantin, Adrian, and Philip. They, therefore, become Constan. 
tin Opel, Adrian Opel and Philip Opel. Itis a pity that none of 
our Jingoes have had the chance of thus testifying their en. 
thusiasm for the gallant Turk. 


A merchant in a small German town lately made a will, which 
after his death came under the consideration of a court of law. 
In one of its articles the testator had declared that, to a certain 
lawyer of the town whom he named, ‘‘ I bequeath my everlasting 
curse.” This bequest @ la Francois Villon reminds us of the 
person in one of Lady Morgan’s novels, who declared that “I 
die in the true spirit of a Christian, leaving my bitter curse to 
Corny Kelly.”’ 


The Australian team left Liverpool on Thursday on the first 
stage of their homeward journey. They have proved themselveg 
far better players than we had been led to expect, and have no 
reason to complain of the results of their four months sojourn in 
England. Out of thirty-seven matches played they have lost 
seven, won cighteen, and twelve have been left drawn. Of the 
last some were undoubtedly drawn considerably in their favour, 
Though twice they were easily defeated by picked teams, thera 
is no doubt that they are well able to hold their ownin almost 
any company, and they take away with them the good wishes 
and congratulations of the cricket loving inhabitants of the 
mother country, always ready to give a cordial recognition to 
merit in any branch of sport or pastime. 











NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


About, Edmond.—Colonel Fougas's Mistake. In 2 vols. Translated by J. E, 
Maitland. (Crown 8vo). Remingtonand Co. 2ls. 
Angell, Henry C., M.D.—The Sight and How to Preserve It. (Fcap 8vo., pp. 63.) 
Hardwicke and Bogue. 
emians, Manez.—-Gecnge Hern. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 8S. Tinsley and Co, 
s. 6d. 


Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edited by Matthew Arnold. (Crown 8vo., pp. 463.) 
Macmillan and Co. 

Kettle, Rosa Mackenzie.—The Mistress of Langdale Hall. (Crown 8vo.) Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 23. 

Paxton, Mary W.—By-ways. In3vols. (Crown 8vo.) S. Tinsley and Co. 31s. 64. 

Probyn, May.—Ounce! Twice! Thrico! and Away! (Crown 8vo.) RBemington 
an O. 

Will is the Cause of Woe. A Novel. By the author of “ Altogether Wrong.” In 
Svols. (Crown &vo.) S. Tinsley and Co. 3ls. 61. 


THE EXAMINER. 


4N INDEPENDENT WEERLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d, 





CONTENTS OF No. 3,625, SEPTEMBPER 14, 1678. 


Notes and Comments. 

The Position. The Death of Nobiling. The Port of Boulogne 
The Trades’ Union Congress. Mr. Piimsoll and his Constituents. 
Life Made Cheap. By Royal Favour. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION. 





THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 
offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars, 








The Epiror cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 








Ro SCHOOL OF MINES.—DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


During the Twenty-eighth Session, 1878-79, which will commence on the Ist of 
October> the followin * COURSES OF LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON. 


SIRATIONS will be given :— 
Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
. Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.B.S. 
' — By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.B.S, Chairman, 
Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 
. Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 
The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £30 in one 
sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive cf the Laboratories. 
Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 
Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and 
Managers may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 
Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
For a Prospectus and information apply to the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, 
Jermyn Street, London, 8S.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


OKHONHMAAODH 





Y['HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile End.—The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 
1, 1878, when the prize distribution will take place. Two Entrance Science Scholar- 
* ships, value £60 and £40, will be offered for competition at the end of September to 
new students. Entries on or before September 20. Fee to Lectures aud Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. All resi- 
dent and other hospital appointments are free. The resident appointments consist 
of five House-Physiciancies, four House-Surgeoncies, one Accouchership; also two 
Dresserships and two Maternity Assistantships. The London Hospital is now in 
direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of the metropolis. 
NORMAN CHEVERS, M.D., Principal. 





IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondays 
the Bankis open until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Fire, Life, and Annuities. 1, Dale Street, 
Liverpool ; Cornhill, Loudon. 


nn oo eateanh ameabenennanenn £5,814,367 
SD SUE, TERE sccncartmrtnctnretsersenepnnntocnainieanss £1,052,465 
Life do. a 235,340 
Be Gee MII coc cseccacsantevasbnecabannckestan 249,906 

Total annual income ...........c.ceceecesees £1,537,711 


Under the new series of life policies the assured are entitled to four-fifths of the 
profits of the participating class. 

Non-bonus policies at moderate rates. 

Fire insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the prospectus and last report of the Directors apply as above, or to any of the 
Agents of the Company. 
aunt renewal premiums falling due at Michaelmas should be paid within 15 days 

ercfrom. 





ORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—POLICIES falling due at Michaelmas should be 
RENEWED within fifteen days from the 29th instant. Receipts may be had of the 
various Agents and Branches, and at the Head Office. 

London : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


September, 1877. West End Office, 8, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Undez 


Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, Chinr, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Compan¥ 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, vid the Suez Canal, ev: Thursday, 
a every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland » every 

onday. 
Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, 8. W. 








ROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in ENGLISH SECU- 


RITIES, paying ular dividends. Supported by the chief noblemen, 
clergy, and aristocracy of the kingdom. Large profits can be made immediately. 
Fuil particulars may be had of Mr. J. Anderson, 14, Devonshire-square, Bishops- 
gate-street, London, E.C, 


KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Professior. 
Dr. Hassatt says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 


e) UDSON'S DYES. 





In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per bottle. 


UDSON’S DYES. 
Any one can use them ina 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes, 
Sold by Chemists. 








UDSON’S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers. 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and millinerd 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, whea 
the emergencies of sudden or seper ogre mourning the immediate executios 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides materir! 


at ls. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, art 


at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, ia 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to large or small families. 


v & = 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 





£L1O —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
e per post, One of 


BENNETT'S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp. 
tight, and dust-ticht. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Priees, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





IRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINES at about one-fourth 
of their real value. Guaranteed te, urodues first-class workmanship at the 
rate of nearly 1,500 stitches per minute, may be thoroughly depended upon in 


every respect, 
A MARVEL! 


PRICE ONLY 27s. 6d. EACH, 
The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offered 
to the public. To prevent disappointment, and to ensure early execution, orders, 
with P.O.0. for 27s. 6d., made payable at General Post Office, to Mr. W. Sargent, 
Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Company, 147, Queen Victoria-street, Londo: 
E.C., should be sent in as soon as possible, since the demand for the Machine will 
undoubtedly be far in excess of the limited stock on hand. 

N.B.—The Machines will be forwarded per return, carefully packed, to all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Addresses must be plainly written, and any Machine 
not approved of will be immediately exchanged. 

Reaiients in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining a 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—less both the manufacturer's 
and the retailer's profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 
from the public pocket. 

To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a t boon, making, as it 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit eoanelar to the owner for one 
week's work will clear the expense ori y incurred in purchasing it, 

Oj), 6d. per bottle ; cotton and n » from 1s. per dozen. 


(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
147, Quewa VicToria-streEt, Lonvon, E.Q, 
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TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozer, f:0:n 198. to fy. 
ELECTRO PORKS—Tablie,from <4s.; Spocos, trom 248. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21S., 558-5 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, fom £3 7. 

DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s. ; Metal,6ss. ; bectro, £45 173 


ELLCTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 


LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
PRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 
DEANE & CO., 
HyE“L & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of 








BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT7-ROAD, LONDON, W. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIALET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the Pirst Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Strect, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 





ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’ 
SALMON, ODY, & CO., 


BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 


ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty’s 
STOCKINGS, Army and Navy. 
ke., 292, STRAND, DONDOW. 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 


MEASURE, Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 





‘ CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD 


Tn Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
wi hout waste ordust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and ly. Boxes. 
Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W, 
CAUTION,—There are several spurious imitations, 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wi 





The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use 
Price 21s. and 12s. 6d. 


ELLIS & Co., 
42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 





: a se VWs Oe he On 4. On A Le: NS Bc One: =e Circulars and TradejTerms on application. 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Biack, Register, Hot-air, &c, 
















GASELIERS—=2-light, 178. ; 3 do., sos.; § do. £4 48 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &, 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &¢ ° 
(CATALOGUES FREE.) 4 


4 BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
so BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 


ae, kina wittiam st, LONDON BRIDGE. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
BR Y’S CARACAS Coco A— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.””—Standard. 


= - Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr, 
assall. 





RYS EXTRACT OF cocoA 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.”—Food 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J, 8S. FRY & SONS, 





I ) LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article prepared 
by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London,8.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 


celebrated Sance are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre. 
pared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 


* Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


’ 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite Fangs: 4 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting wit 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn duri 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 3ls. 6d. ; postage free. Double ditto, 


Sls. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 62s, 6d.: 
postage free. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Waite, Post Office, Piccadilly- 
NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 


COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 1s. each, postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Hour of Danger.—Disease 


: commonly comes on with slight symptoms, which, when neglected, increase 
in extent, and gradually grow dangerous—a condition which betrays the grosses- 
remissness—when these Pills, taken in accordance with their accompanying direct 
tions, would not only have checked but conquered the incipient disorder. atients 
daily forward details of the most remarkable and instructive cases, in which timely 
attention to Holloway’s advice has undoubtedly saved them from severe illuess- 
These Pills act primarily on the digestive organs, which they stimulate when slow 
and imperfect 3 and, secondly, upon the blood, which is thoroughly urified by 
them, whence is derived the general tone they impart, and their power of subjugat 
ing hypochondriacism, dyspepsia, and nervous complaints, 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 





: : YHE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a 

NEW COMPOUND SALT, aavimg two distinct bases. This vajnable aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot:water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as ‘ 4 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 

xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at baud 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearanee. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Paius in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health, 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
: Physician to the Queen. 

** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, aud these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them, 

** Carries Lococr, M.D.”* 

In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the part then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the blood with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel allimpurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly superseding the old system. 

These PEARLS are sold in boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buying 
the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, with 
printed directions for use. 
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M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Go. 2. Jorwes 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Ww! LL be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
unigue system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical deutistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk being 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process. 








MFR. 





TESTIMONIAL. 

_** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den. 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you ares at liberty to use my name, 


** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 
**G. H. Jones, Esq.”” 





SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR, 


BLANC-MANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c., 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. . 





LADY (a Free-Thinker), an experienced Teacher, 


earnestly DESIRES a SITUATION in a family where no dogmatic teaching 
would be required of her. Is accomp .—Write X., care of Mrs: Williams, 83, 
Wirtemburg Street, Clapham. 


AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


INustrations by the Autot and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes, omployed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-suniles of Medals and Coms, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManacEr. 


Autotype is Permanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression. 
For examples of Autotype reproductions of works of Old and Modern Masters visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE. 


Just published, eighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 
As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Rrtp, Esq., Keeper of the 
Print-room, British Museum. 

Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Leoxarno Catrrrmotr, including ‘The Chariot 
Team,” “* Follow My Leader,” “* The Amazon,” * Thunder and Lightning,” “ Stable 
Friendship,” &c., &c., original, vigorous, und popular. 

In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E. J 
Poynter, R.A., 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rp. Ermors, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE. 


Both pictures having been translated into Monochrome by their authors ex- 
pressly tor Aatotype. 
Catalogues on application. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, W. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Birp. Director of the Works, J. R. Sawyer. 


el, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROVGH SIREET, 


HURST and BLACKETTS NEW NOVELS. 


o-— 


A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author of “From 
Birth to Bridal,” &e. 3 vols. 


MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. By Lavy Brake. 
3 vols. 


“ An interesting and pleasing story ; the language is good, and the characters 
artistically drawn. It will be perused with pleasure by all lovers of works of 
fiction.” —Court Journal. 


UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of “Ursula’s 
Love Story,” “ Beautiful Edith,” &e. 3 vols. 
** A most carefully written and complicated tale.’”-—Athenewm, 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Karuarine Kina, 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” &. 3 vols. 
** A very good work. It is eminently readable, and will add to Miss King’s re. 


putation. The characters are strongly drawn.’’—Luaminer, 
THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. OtrpHant. 8 vols. 


** A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of ita 
humour and picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated.’’—Athenwum. 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. By Frances Marrin, 
Author of “ The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” 1 vol. [Newt week, 





Ready, on the 23rd iust., neatly bound in cloth, price 5s., 
OCIAL NOTES. Vol. I, March to August, Edited by 


S. C. Hall, F.S.A., with complete Index to Subjects.—16, Southampton Street, 
Strand; and to be had of Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationer’s Halil Court, and 
all Booksellers. 


HE DESTINY of the SOUL: a Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life. By WILLIAM R. ALGER. Tenth Edition, 
with Six new Chapters and a Complete Bibliography of the Subject. By EZRA 
ABBOT, Librarian of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. Price Ten Shillings. 
This work will be forwarded to any address at the price above-named, carriage 
free; or the usual discount will be allowed to purchasers in the Book Room of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. Address, Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 37, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Norge.—In the press, and will sorely, be issued by the Association, “ THE 
eee and THEIR INTERPRETERS,” by Dr. G. VANCE SMITH. Price 
ixpence, 


HE BERLIN TREATY and the ANGLO-TURKISH 

CONVENTION.—SPEECH of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in 

the House of Commons on Tuesday, July 30, 1878. Revised by the Speaker. Pub- 

lished by the Liberal Central Association, 41 and 42, Parliament Street, Westmins 
ster, 8.W. Price Twopence, 


HE TREATY of BERLIN and the ANGLO-TURKISH 

CONVENTION.—REPORT of the EASTERN QUESTION ASSOCIA. 

TION. Published by P, 8S. King, Canada-buildings, King-street, Westminster, 
Price Twopenra, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW 
WORKS. 





Toc LIFE of SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. By 
Cuantes Ratupone Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.8. 2 Vols, crown 8vo, 


ais. 
estes OBSERVER. 


“Sr, Low's Narrative is of ergroesing interest.” 





The TRAVELS of Dr. and Mdme. HELFER in Syria, 


British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. By the Countess Nostitz 
(Mdime. Helfer). Translated by Mrs. Groner Sturce. In 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. 








VOLUME I. OF 


Tho HISTORY of the HONOURABLE ARTILLERY | 
COMPANY. By Captain G. A. Raixes, 3rd West York Light Infantry 
Militia, &c., and Author of “ Historical Records of the First Regunent of 
Miline.’’ In demy 8vo, Sls. 6d. 

{ 


LETTERS FROM MUSKOKA, By Aw Ewmtcrant 


Lapy. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 








NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


Immediately, in 3 Vols, crown 8yo, 


POA... ADE Y . 


By MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c, 


ao | = ee 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY MORTIMER AND FRANCES COLLINS. 
YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortimer and Frances 


Cotuixs, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “Olive Varcoe,” 


&ce. 3vols, crown 8vo. 


STRANGE WATERS. By R. E. Francrtion, Author 


of “Olympia,” ‘“‘ Pearl and Emergld.”’ 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
EXAMINER. 

** A novel which betrays true genius. The reader who wishes to realise the 
dramatic power possessed by the author need only read the closing scene, which, 
for emotional life and passion, surpasses any we ure able to recall in modern English 
fietion.”’ 


SALVIA RICHMOND. In 38 vols., crown 8vo. 
OBSERVER. 

* This is a novel with a plot, and a very cleverly managed plot too. A lovely 
touch is noticeable throughout the book wherever men’s nature’s have to he sug- 
gestel. . . . Its merits of animation, of brightness, and occasionally of brilliancy 
are not to be overlooked.” 





THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Criarxe. In 


cT 


Crown Svo, wuiform with “ Bentley's Favourite Novels.’ Price 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Pablishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO’S NEW. 
PUBLICATIONS. 3 


——0————s 


: 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
EACH IN THREE VOLUMES.—READY. 


NOTICE,—A NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “ A CANADIAN 
HEROINE,” “ AGAINST HER WILL,” &c. 


LADY’S HOLM. By Annie L. Watxer, Author of 
* Agaivst Her Wiil,” ‘‘ A Canadian Heroine,” &. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 
The Acadcmy (August 3lst) says :— 
* Asa piece of genuine, careful, and successful work, “‘ Lady’s Holm ” wil] bear 
a very favourable comparison with most of the new novels of the season. . . The 
life led by Mary Langford and her wicle Stephen at Lady’s Holm is 7 sweet and 
beautiful, and the conception of a daintily pare and highly refined mind. . . . , 
** Lady's Holm is certain to become popular with a large circle of readers who are 


| Weary and disgusted with much in modern fiction.” 


The Spectator (Sept. 7th) says :— 

** Miss Walker’s novel will be found well worth reading by all who can enjoy 

picturesque description and good incisive delineation of character.” 
John Bull (Sept. 14th) says:— 

** It is along while since we have read a prettier story than “ Lody’s Holm.” It 
has a charm ot its own, which pervades it from the first page to the last, and makes 
it quite a matter of regret when that last page is reached. . . ,. We cordially 
recommend the book, which will be found thoroughly readable.” 

The Scotsman says :— 

** A novel of more than average merit.” 


FROZEN HEARTS. By G. Wess Appieton. 3 vols. 
Sls. 6d. 
The Academy (August 31st) says :— 

** We confess to having real “‘ Frozen Hearts’’ with interest. It is full of all 
hinds of excitement, and in some places reveals evidence of strong dramatic power.” 
The Court Circular says :— 

“* An indubitably vigorous and interesting novel. . . . It certainly deservesa 
warm reception, ‘ Frozen Hearts” isa very clever buok.”’ 
The Scotsman says :— 
- “There is so much power and pathos in the norrative as to give it an impress of 
realism. The story is a wholesome onetoo. . The local colouring is fairly correct, 
and the novel is, on the whole, one that most people can read with hearty relish.” 


THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. By lLarnpon Hitt, 


3 vols. Sls. 6d. 


EYES SO BLUE. By Acyes Law. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 
WILL IS THE CAUSE of WOE. By the Author of 


** Dacia Singleton,” ‘‘ What Money Can’t Do.” 3 vols. 31s. 64. 
GEORGE HERN: a Novel. By Henry GLemaam, 


3 vols. 31s, 6d. [ This day. 
BY-WAYS. By Mary W. Paxton. 3 vols. 31s. 6d: 
[This day. 
THE GARDEN at MONKHOLME. By Anniz Armirt, 
3 vols, Sls. 64. [This day. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.—READY. 
IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE: a Love Story. aby 


the Princess Orga Cantactzenr. From the French. Crown 8vo, 
The Athenrum says :— s : 
_ “ Acharming little romance. . . . Itis treated so delicately and simply, and 
is co free from vulgarity and bold commonplace, that it interests the reader from 
beginning to end,” w 
The Spectator says :— o- r 
* A very pretty story. « . . Agnesisa very finely-drawn character. 
: The Sunday Tiines says :— ? 
“Is charmingly told, and proves very pleasant reading. ¢ e e Superior to 
average works of its class.’”’ ; 
John Bull says .— : : 
“A very pretty story. . . . The book is thoroughly interesting, and there ig 
not a dull page from beginning to end.” 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.—READY. 
THE GREGORS: a Cornish Story. By Jane H. SPETTIGUE. 


Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. 
, : The Scolsinan gays :— 
** The story is emphatically original and genuinely interesting.” 
; John Bull (Sept. 7) sexys :— 
“A really interesting and attractive story.” 
< The Spectator (Sept. 14th) says :— , 
_ “We Go not remember to have seen Miss Spettigue’s name before. Her book has, 
in any case, much mefit. If it is a first effort, it shows n> common promise. lt 
a well and vigorously drawn picture of life among a people whose peculiarities had 
not been smoothed away by civilisation. Not afew touches remind us of the pen 
of George Eliot, the master of whom all writers of this kind of fiction may be con. 
tent to be considered disciples. . We can recommend ‘The Gregors’ as @ 
well-written and interesting tale.” 
; _ The Graphic (Sept. 14th) says :— 

“The story is told with considerable force and spirit, and its rough and homely 
dramatis persone are decidedly lifelike figures. . . ,. Altogether it is a very 
creditable performance,” __ 

th 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and Co., 10, Sonthampton-street, Strand. 
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